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An International Union of Family Organizations 


ROBERT BOUDET 
Paris, France 


THE most effective international rela- 
tionships are not necessarily those which are either the 
most obvious or the most spectacular. The failure of the 
League of Nations has often been attributed to Hitler; 
yet it was in fact the ignorance and the fickleness of 
world public opinion which played the decisive role in 
the collapse of the League as an instrument for the 
preservation of peace. The League, however, did not 
fail in many of its enterprises. It inaugurated abiding 
work which today is being sustained and extended by 
such bodies as the International Labor Organization, 
UNESCO, the U. N. Economic and Social Council. 
Those bodies are seeking to further the wellbeing of 
those underdeveloped countries which the more priv- 
ileged peoples are no longer prepared to leave in ig- 
norance and misery. If such work as this proceeds un- 
obtrusively, that does not mean that it is unimportant. 
The visit to Central Africa of a specialist in the control 
of epidemic disease might attract little public attention ; 
yet such an event could be more significant, in its 
implications for human welfare, than the international 
sports and athletics contests, or even some of the diplo- 
matic meetings and conferences, which are so loudly 
acclaimed in the columns of the world press. 

It is a sign of the times that a multiplicity of new 
international organizations, both statutory and voluntary, 
have sprung up since the last world war. Nearly all 
instruments of political, economic, and social activity 
have today their international links. Apd this trend is 
not, as some sceptics would like to suggest, merely a 
fashion, a cult. It is an inexorable necessity, an in- 
evitable manifestation of life in the modern world. It 
is a logical closing of ranks in their own defense on the 
part of men crushed by the upheavals and disasters 
which have followed in the wake of war. Confronted 
with the perplexities of the present hour, only two 
courses of action are open to us—to multiply the means 
and the opportunities to build solidarity among man- 
kind; or to resign ourselves to founder in anarchy and 
chaos. 


Translator’s Note: In translating this article from the French, I have 
sought to convey the spirit of what was being said rather than transpose 
the text into a word-for-word English version. M. Boudet is the executive 
secretary of the Union Internationale des Organismes Familiaux, which has 
its headquarters at 28 Place St. Georges, Paris IX, France. There are 
subtle but important differences between the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon 
approaches to the needs and problems of the family, which ought to be 
clearly understood by Americans working in the field. M. Boudet'’s article 
brings out these differences and shows how the Union Internationale is 
seeking to coordinate all national and racial attitudes into a united world 
front for the promotion of good family living.-David R. Mace, Inter- 
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In such a situation as this, it would be monstrous if 
the interests of the family were the only ones not to be 
incorporated in the current pattern of internationalism. 
There are of course those who will contend that family 
affairs are essentially private affairs, and that for this 
reason they have no proper place in legal or political 
planning. Indeed, it has been implied, if not declared, 
that to marshal families in their mutual defense would 
be to divert them from their true function and purpose. 
All this might be relevant enough in a world of saints 
and angels. But in the kind of world in which families 
must live today, the appropriate riposte, both at the 
national and at the international level, is—'If you don’t 
take charge of politics, politics will take charge of you.” 

United action in the interests of the family is there- 
fore as appropriate and necessary today as was united 
action on the part of the workers when they took up the 
struggle for what they believed to be their rights. The 
nineteenth century saw the principle of cooperation de- 
velop, under the pressure of necessity, as a central factor 
in the life of nations. There is today an equivalent 
necessity for families to emerge from their isolation, 
from the refuge of their secluded intimacy, and to unite 
in the quest of their legitimate rights and goals. An 
inescapable necessity makes families from Cape Town 
and San Francisco one with families in Belgium, in 
France, in Germany; for in the modern world the way 
of life of South African and American families reacts, 
sometimes with startling immediacy, upon the way of 
life of European families, and vice versa, Menaced 
more and more by the incursions into its privacy of the 
state or the machine; happy indeed when it can escape 
total strangulation by the mighty forces pressing upon 
its life: the family everywhere today struggles grimly 
for the preservation of its essential prerogatives and its 
traditional liberties. 

* * * 

The International Union of Family Organizations was 
ostensibly created when representatives of twenty-seven 
nations met in conference in Paris in the summer of 
1947. But its real origin lies in the social changes of 
our time, in the new needs born of war sufferings, in 
the deeper understanding of the root causes of most of 
our personal problems and social evils. The Union was 
born in an hour when the family was more and more 
clearly being recognized as the “basic social unit” (to use 
a phrase dear to the Anglo-Saxon heart!), and there- 
fore as a necessary and important subject for scientific 
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An International Union of Family Organizations 


ROBERT BOUDET 


Paris, France 


THE most effective international rela- 
tionships are not necessarily those which are either the 
most obvious or the most spectacular. The failure of the 
League of Nations has often been attributed to Hitler; 
yet it was in fact the ignorance and the fickleness of 
world public opinion which played the decisive role in 
the collapse of the League as an instrument for the 
preservation of peace. The League, however, did not 
fail in many of its enterprises. It inaugurated abiding 
work which today is being sustained and extended by 
such bodies as the International Labor Organization, 
UNESCO, the U. N. Economic and Social Council. 
Those bodies are seeking to further the wellbeing of 
those underdeveloped countries which the more priv- 
ileged peoples are no longer prepared to leave in ig- 
norance and misery. If such work as this proceeds un- 
obtrusively, that does not mean that it is unimportant. 
The visit to Central Africa of a specialist in the control 
of epidemic disease might attract little public attention ; 
yet such an event could be more significant, in its 
implications for human welfare, than the international 
sports and athletics contests, or even some of the diplo- 
matic meetings and conferences, which are so loudly 
acclaimed in the columns of the world press. 

It is a sign of the times that a multiplicity of new 
international organizations, both statutory and voluntary, 
have sprung up since the last world war. Nearly all 
instruments of political, economic, and social activity 
have today their international links. Apd this trend is 
not, as some sceptics would like to suggest, merely a 
fashion, a cult. It is an inexorable necessity, an in- 
evitable manifestation of life in the modern world. It 
is a logical closing of ranks in their own defense on the 
part of men crushed by the upheavals and disasters 
which have followed in the wake of war. Confronted 
with the perplexities of the present hour, only two 
courses of action are open to us—to multiply the means 
and the opportunities to build solidarity among man- 
kind; or to resign ourselves to founder in anarchy and 
chaos. 


Translator’s Note: In translating this article from the French, I have 
sought to convey the spirit of what was being said rather than transpose 
the text into a word-for-word English version. M. Boudet is the executive 
secretary of the Union Internationale des Organismes Familiaux, which has 
its headquarters at 28 Place St. Georges, Paris [X, France. There are 
subtle but important differences between the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon 
approaches to the needs and problems of the family, which ought to be 
clearly understood by Americans working in the field. M. Boudet's article 
brings out these differences and shows how the Union Internationale is 
seeking to coordinate all national and racial attitudes into a united world 
front for the promotion of good family living.-David R. Mace, Inter- 
national Editor. 
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In such a situation as this, it would be monstrous if 
the interests of the family were the only ones not to be 
incorporated in the current pattern of internationalism. 
There are of course those who will contend that family 
affairs are essentially private affairs, and that for this 
reason they have no proper place in legal or political 
planning. Indeed, it has been implied, if not declared, 
that to marshal families in their mutual defense would 
be to divert them from their true function and purpose. 
All this might be relevant enough in a world of saints 
and angels. But in the kind of world in which families 
must live today, the appropriate riposte, both at the 
national and at the international level, is—'‘If you don’t 
take charge of politics, politics will take charge of you.” 

United action in the interests of the family is there- 
fore as appropriate and necessary today as was united 
action on the part of the workers when they took up the 
struggle for what they believed to be their rights. The 
nineteenth century saw the principle of cooperation de- 
velop, under the pressure of necessity, as a central factor 
in the life of nations. There is today an equivalent 
necessity for families to emerge from their isolation, 
from the refuge of their secluded intimacy, and to unite 
in the quest of their legitimate rights and goals. An 
inescapable necessity makes families from Cape Town 
and San Francisco one with families in Belgium, in 
France, in Germany; for in the modern world the way 
of life of South African and American families reacts, 
sometimes with startling immediacy, upon the way of 
life of European families, and vice versa, Menaced 
more and more by the incursions into its privacy of the 
state or the machine; happy indeed when it can escape 
total strangulation by the mighty forces pressing upon 
its life: the family everywhere today struggles grimly 
for the preservation of its essential prerogatives and its 
traditional liberties. 

* * 

The International Union of Family Organizations was 
ostensibly created when representatives of twenty-seven 
nations met in conference in Paris in the summer of 
1947. But its real origin lies in the social changes of 
our time, in the new needs born of war sufferings, in 
the deeper understanding of the root causes of most of 
our personal problems and social evils. The Union was 
born in an hour when the family was more and more 
clearly being recognized as the “basic social unit” (to use 
a phrase dear to the Anglo-Saxon heart!), and there- 
fore as a necessary and important subject for scientific 
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and sociological study and research. We have witnessed 
in recent years the inauguration of an impressive program 
of investigation, instituted by both private and public 
institutions, into the conditions of family living and the 
problems of family relationships. One result of this 
awakened interest has been the increasing political recog- 
nition of the family in a number of countries, indicated 
by the provision of new social services, and the enact- 
ment of new laws, designed to foster the wellbeing of 
the family unit. For all this growing concern the Inter- 
national Union of Family Organizations seemed to 
offer a natural and necessary center of focus and direc- 
tion. Its objective was to represent family interests and 
family needs on a world scale; and to do so in the 
closest possible cooperation with other international 
organizations in allied fields. 

It is significant that at the Paris conference the repre- 
sentative of the United Nations expressed full accord 
with the aspirations which found expression there. The 
readiness of official bodies to associate themselves with 
the work of the Union has indicated that they see clearly 
the need to encourage and support a single coordinating 
Organization which aims—with due recognition of the 
inevitability of divergences of opinion, and of the proper 
distinctions between the public and the private domain— 
at drawing all who seek to serve the best interests of the 
family into a common fellowship. 

The International Union comprises at the present time 
125 organizations and a number of individual cor- 
respondents representing twenty-eight nations in five 
continents. These organizations display a remarkable 
diversity. They include the following—associations of 
families and of parents (Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, France, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, Luxemburg, 
The Netherlands, Peru, Switzerland); institutions for 
the study of the family (Italy, U.S.A.) ; institutions for 
demographic research (Finland, France, Italy, Sweden) ; 
organizations for family service, marriage preparation 
and counseling (Australia, Canada, Great Britain, Italy, 
U.S.A.) ; societies for social welfare, social biology, 
eugenics, sex education (Great Britain, Switzerland, 
U.S.A.) ; parent-teacher organizations (Belgium, Canada, 
France, Italy); bodies for the promotion of family 
grants and allowances (Belgium, France) ; government 
departments with direct responsibility for the family, 
such as the Ministry of Public Health and of the Family 
(Belgium), the Ministry of Public Health and of Popu- 
lation (France), the Ministry of Social Affairs (Egypt), 
the Institute of Social Insurance (Greece), the Federal 
Office of Social Insurance (Switzerland), etc. 

It is possible to classify this welter of organizations 
clearly and accurately by dividing them into three cate- 
gories—associations made up of families acting to- 
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gether ; organizations concerned with service to or study 
of the family; and government departments or public 
bodies charged with the care of families in the com- 
munity concerned. At the present time, it is particularly 
important to bring together, in mutual understanding 
and cooperation, the associations of families which are 
to be found everywhere in the Latin countries, and the 
family welfare organizations which are more character- 
istic of Anglo-Saxon culture. The International Union, 
by the diffusion of information and the fostering of 
contacts, can do much to clarify the exact nature and 
scope of the problems which all these organizations are 
alike seeking to solve. It may be feared that a task so 
comprehensive will result in a very diffuse program. 
Yet the very existence of the Union, and the fact that 
it has addressed itself to this task, is already making pos- 
sible a development of understanding between the na- 
tions which could not have been achieved—or not nearly 
so quickly—otherwise. It is this fact, and this possi- 
bility, which provide the supreme justification for the 
International Union’s existence. 

The aim of the Union, then, is to link up all organi- 
zations throughout the world, irrespective of race and 
creed, which are working for the welfare of the family ; 
to work for the welfare of all social classes and to 
strengthen the sense of solidarity between families the 
world over; and to create and encourage a spirit of 
friendship among families for the purpose of bringing 
about a lasting peace. 

As part of its plan for coordination and documenta- 
tion, the Union collects and distributes general informa- 
tion concerning activities of interest to families in all 
countries, and on problems inherent in family life. 
These are embodied in the various sections of the 
surveys which the Union is making—family structure: 
social and economic structure: psychological problems of 
married life: childhood problems: the family and social 
life: family organizations within the nation and their 
relation to the state: economic problems of the family: 
biological problems in relation to the family: the family 
and social diseases: demographic problems, The Paris 
office of the Union receives numerous publications from 
many countries, goes through them, and makes a card 
index of the material so as to put it at the disposal of 
its members. The quarterly review “Familles dans le 
Monde” seeks to provide a channel for liaison and 
information. 

What progress has the Union made in its brief 
existence? In 1948, its first general assembly was held 
in Geneva. Besides transacting official business, it held 
study sessions on the theme “Juvenile Delinquency as a 
Family Responsibility.” In 1949, the General Council 
met in Rome, where the Italian committee of the Union 
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extended its hospitality and organized a highly successful 
conference. The president of the Italian Council of 
Ministers, and several of the ministers themselves, par- 
ticipated in that part of the Conference which studied 
the various means employed to assure to families ade- 
quate clothing, housing, education, vacations, leisure, 
and financial resources. Sessions were devoted also to 
emotional security in the family and to the psychological 
problems of married people. Those who shared in 
these gatherings will not soon forget the reception given 
by the municipality of Rome at the Capitol, and the 
audience with His Holiness Pope Pius XII and his im- 
portant message. 

In 1950 Finland invited the Union to hold its Gen- 
eral Council in Helsinki. For the first time, a special 
conference for representatives of government organiza- 
tions was convened. Despite the international crisis 
created by the outbreak of war in Korea, fifteen govern- 
ments were represented at Helsinki, sharing their ex- 
perience in the field of effective state action for the 
alleviation of economic stress within the family. Simul- 
taneously a conference was held for representatives of 
voluntary organizations, which included a study tour in 
Denmark and Sweden. This trip included visits to 
children’s homes, homes for old people, model dwell- 
ings, social centers, and the like; and discussions with 
specialists and officials. 

This year, Belgium undertook to act as host to the 
Union and its General Assembly. It was with delight 
that this invitation was accepted, for much of the early 
enthusiasm for the setting up of the Union, and a good 
measure of the support given to it, have come from that 
country. Belgium has family associations of exceptional 
vigor, and its government puts strong emphasis upon 
family welfare. 

The Union arranged this year, in Brussels, a further 
conference of government experts. The Helsinki con- 
ference revealed a strong desire for a comparative study 
of the experiences gained by various governments in their 
attempts to promote family welfare. In a number of 
countries today, and particularly in the new countries 
recently established in the East and in South America, 
statutory instruments have been brought into being ex- 
pressly to promote the wellbeing of the family; while in 
all countries more or less specialized governmental bodies 
are today studying family problems of one kind or 
another—living standards, working mothers, housing, 
divorce, and the like. The International Union, if it is 
to carry out its task, must be in close and continuous 
contact with these plans and activities; for not only 
should the voluntary organizations know what official 
policies are being formulated, but government agencies 
also can learn much about the real needs and aspirations 
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of families from those who are serving the family 
through unofficial channels. 

In addition to the meetings of its General Assembly 
every third year, and of its General Council every year; 
in addition also to the international study conferences 
open to all, the Union has judged it desirable to con- 
vene special meetings, some on a regional basis, some 
confined to participants falling within particular cate- 
gories. For example, in March of this year a meeting 
was held at Versailles, expressly for the study of family 
associations—their structure, their growth and develop- 
ment, the services they render, their relationship to 
existing public bodies. Nine countries were represented 
at this meeting, and in the relatively intimate fellowship 
which was possible at such a gathering, discussion was 
particularly stimulating and productive. 

In the future, the Union plans to promote further 
specialized meetings similar to the one held in Ver- 
sailles. It hopes also to link up by correspondence the 
groups of experts whom it proposes to invite to its 
forthcoming conferences. For instance, there are indica- 
tions that economists, sociologists, and psychologists who 
are interested in family problems are not always closely 
associated with the activities of the family movements 
and associations. Indeed, sometimes they are scarcely 
even aware of their existence! Yet these movements 
could contribute much to the work of the thinkers and 
the experts. Closer relationships between the men of 
thought and the men of action are more necessary than 
ever in our modern world with its rapid and complex 
developments. This is particularly true in the field of 
the family, which marshals the contributions of men and 
women with such a rich diversity of gifts. 

All who work for the family should be linked by a 
sense of common purpose. Little by little, to the extent 
which its still limited means make possible, the Union 
is striving to unfold to its members, to those who have 
influence in the international sphere, and to world public 
opinion how vast and far-reaching are the implications 
of family life and its problems. Those problems extend 
into the province of sociology, of economics, of biology, 
of demography, and even of political science, At the 
same time, the Union seeks to encourage family welfare 
organizations, and families themselves, to face and dis- 
charge the responsibilities which confront them. The 
existence of problem families, of children deprived of 
proper opportunities, of situations which result day by 
day in the further encroachment of the state upon 
private life and family life—these things are a challenge 
to the Union to strive for a restored equilibrium which 
will maintain the family group’s essential autonomy. 

Social security meets a vital need today. It has taken 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Family Life Education at the Church-Community Level 


JoHN T. GREENE 
Durham, North Carolina 


THIS article grows out of requests 
from many people, for a report concerning a program 
of family life education which the writer has helped to 
launch on the church and community level in North 
Carolina and which he is promoting at the present time 
through the Department of Family Life Education of 
the North Carolina Conference of the Methodist Church 
and the Commission on Family Life of the North Caro- 
lina Council of Churches.1 The uniqueness of the proj- 
ect lies in the fact that it is perhaps the only instance 
of a conference-wide or state-wide program, on the 
church level, of a really comprehensive nature. The fact 
that it is reaching all age groups in rural and urban 
communities, often jointly sponsored by both church 
and other community agencies, has dynamic implica- 
tions. 

The beginnings of the project date back to 1937 
and to a pioneer course in marriage counseling at Duke 
University taught by the late Ernest R. Groves. Ar- 
ranged primarily for the students of the Duke Univer- 
sity Divinity School, the course laid particular stress 
upon the role of the minister and the church in mar- 
riage counseling and family life education, with con- 
siderable attention to the types of counseling services 
the minister should perform on the premarital and mari- 
tal levels, the techniques of counseling, and sugges- 
tions for setting up an educational program within the 
church. 

The writer was at the time serving a nearby student 
pastorate while completing work for the B.D. and M.A. 
degrees at Duke University. The Groves’ course, to- 
gether with the inspiration and challenge of two suc- 
cessive Annual Groves Conferences on the Conserva- 
tion of Marriage and the Family, helped to crystallize a 
growing conviction that the church could no longer 
shirk its responsibility for providing educational and 
counseling guidance for its youth as they approached 
the altars of matrimony nor could it be content to watch 
the marriages performed under its aegis go on the rocks 
with nothing but a prayer or a preachment to offer as 


a prophylactic. 
Several formidable obstacles stood in the way of the 


1 This article is not intended to imply that the projects described in it 
constitute all that is being done in family life education in North Carolina 
on the church level. On the contrary, numbers of ministers and churches 
are doing commendable work in this field, The projects referred to in 
the article owe some of their significance to the fact that they are attempts 
to correlate such isolated programs within a more closely knit centralized 
pattern. 
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sort of guidance program that was contemplated, chief 
among which were the entrenched taboos against open 
discussion of anything pertaining to sex and reproduc- 
tion and the fact that no similar project had been done 
in this particular geographic area which could serve as 
an example. “The people aren’t ready for it,” “You'd 
better go slow,” and “It is needed, but how are you go- 
ing to get your group to accept it?’ were typical reac- 
tions of the wary and watchful elders. However, the de- 
cision had been made to forge ahead, following the best 
strategy that could be devised for the purpose. Follow- 
ing are the procedures that were used, in initiating the 
project. 

1. An occasional sermon was preached which emphasized 
some aspect of family life and stressed the need for more intelli- 
gent preparation for marriage and family relationships. Speak- 
ing opportunities to church auxiliaries, such as the woman's 
missionary auxiliary, were exploited in the interests of the con- 
templated family life project, especially when the subject on 
which I was requested to speak was at all related to the home. 

After one such presentation a lengthy discussion ensued con- 
cerning the need for family life education, especially on the 
youth level. All concurred in recognizing the need for it but 
most of the group—composed primarily of parents—were op- 
posed to its inclusion in the curricvlum of high school and 
college unless they could be “sure’’ that the instructor was 
wholly trustworthy. An opening wedge was made, however 
in the stated view that they would not object to their young 
people taking such a course if the writer were the teacher! 
That was interpreted as a green light and plans accordingly 
made to move ahead. 

2. Further background preparation was provided by en- 
couraging the young people to present questions for discussion 
in the weekly youth meetings. Some of the questions were 
quite naturally in the area of boy-girl relationships and in dis- 
cussing these the writer suggested that if the group was really 
interested in more detailed discussion a course of study could be 
arranged, to continue through several successive Sunday eve- 
nings. This was agreed upon and the series was given with the 
writer presenting the lectures and leading the discussions. Ap- 
propriate literature was also made available for those who 
wished to follow up the discussions with further study. The 
experiment was reasonably successful, although it was obvious 
that improvements could be made if the series should be re- 
peated. 

3. Along with this project the writer began the practice of 
holding a series of counseling interviews with couples before 
marriage and gradually found many opportunities for counsel- 
ing on the marital level also. 


On the basis of this foregoing educational and coun- 
seling program, inauspicious as it now appears in retro- 
spect, the writer was asked to submit an article for 
publication in Student Horizons, official student publica- 
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tion of the Duke Divinity School. Evidently this 
aroused considerable interest among the students con- 
cerning the responsibilities and opportunities of the 
church and minister for family guidance programs as a 
number of them asked for interviews to explore further 
the possibilities of following through on the procedures 
suggested in the article. Many of these students are 
now fellow ministers in the North Carolina Methodist 
Conference and are giving unqualified support to the 
writer's program. 

The next major development in the present program 
came in 1942 when, as minister of another parish, a 
more comprehensive educational program was attempted. 
In addition to series of discussions with the youth 
groups, similar to the original one reported above, a 
course of twelve sessions was given to a young adult 
married couples group which proved quite popular and 
opened the way for considerable counseling and for 
additional expansion of the program due to increased 
interest in the project. 

Shortly thereafter a series of articles on marriagé and 
family relationships was published in the parish paper, 
which circulated among all the homes of the parish. 
Graded bibliographies of books and periodicals were in- 
cluded and invitations for counseling interviews ex- 
tended. A church library featuring books on marriage 
and the home was established, with the county public li- 
brary furnishing additional volumes recommended by 
the writer through its monthly bookmobile services, This 
became a full-time, permanent library, operating as a 
branch of the county library in another building. 

By this time the project was attracting the attention 
of other ministers and church leaders throughout the 
Conference of which the writer was a, member and in- 
vitations and requests for help in initiating ‘similar proj- 
ects in other communities began to be received. A 
course on “The Christian Home” was included in the 
curriculum of the Adult Summer Assembly of the Con- 
ference in the summer of 1942 and I was asked to teach 
it. Enrolled in this course were ministers and other 
church departmental leaders from many areas of the 
Conference, many of whom expressed considerable in- 
terest in the need for expanding the program. 

Further publicity, on the Methodist level, concern- 
ing the need for family life education in the churches 
was made possible the following year through an article, 
by the writer, in The Christian Advocate, the national 
official journal of the Methodist Church, in which were 
delineated various procedures for implementing the 
family life emphasis on the church and community 
levels. Many inquiries for further information as well 
as commendations came from readers scattered through- 
out the nation. 
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No further expansion of the program was made until 
about three years ago when, after recovering from an 
extended illness of two or three years, the writer began 
accepting a limited number of long-standing invitations 
from other ministers and churches for series of lectures. 
The editor of the state denominational paper also re- 
quested a series of five articles on ‘The Church and 
Family Life Education,’’ which increased interest in the 
program and led to additional requests for lectures and 


‘ institutes. 


Finally, suggestions began to come from the ministers, 
Sunday school superintendents, and other leaders in the 
churches, that a department of family life education 
ought to be established as an integral part of the official 
board of education of the Conference, to give official 
sanction to the work being done and to facilitate its ex- 
pansion. This was rendered more feasible when the 
writer enrolled, on a part-time basis, in the Department 
of Sociology of the University of North Carolina to 
complete the Ph.D. degree in the field of Marriage and 
the Family. The remainder of the time has been de- 
voted to developing the program of the new depart- 
ment to which the writer was appointed as director in 
November, 1949. Since its establishment the work of 
the department has expanded as fast as the limited time 
the director could give to it permitted. During the past 
year, for instance, church and community institutes on 
boy-girl relationships, marriage and family life institutes, 
and seminars on marriage counseling were held in a 
score of communities; radio programs were sponsored ; 
and consultation services provided for those desiring in- 
formation concerning program possibilities, bibliog- 
raphies, audio-visual aids, and other materials. 

The popularity of the project may be seen in the fact 
that in one of the leading cities of the eastern part of 
the state the writer has held three successive institutes— 
one church-wide adult, one community-wide for youth, 
and one community-wide adult—within a period of two 
years. A fourth city-wide youth institute is scheduled 
in the same community for the spring of 1951. In 
another nearby city three institutes have been held and 
a community family life council organized. 

This year, in addition to institutes on the church, 
high school, college, and community levels, as of last 
year, one-day institutes on family life will be held in 
each of the seven districts of the North Carolina 
Methodist Conference. These institutes will be designed 
particularly for ministers and other church workers and 
will provide practical guidance in implementing the 
family life emphasis through the local churches and 
communities. In addition a conference-wide coaching 
institute is being held for the purpose of training a 

(Continued on page 141) 
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Home Management in Family Living 


IrMA H. Gross* 
Michigan State College 


BECAUSE home management has long 
been a blanket term with different meanings for dif- 
ferent people, its special connection with family rela- 
tions has not always been either recognized or appre- 
ciated. It is then important to clarify some of these 
meanings before discussing its connection with family 
living. To some people the term has been so broadly 
conceived as to be the equivalent of all family living 
and not a particular phase of it. In that usage home 
management loses its identity completely. Another very 
different interpretation of the term has been that of 
striving toward rigid and often petty standards for 
household work along with or in addition to scrimping 
and saving money and material things. In these mean- 
ings, although there is intermeshing with family rela- 
tions, it is probably not a favorable factor. It has taken 
home economists and others interested in home manage- 
ment a long time to see and agree upon a more accurate 
concept of home management. 

The National Conference on Family Life held in 
Washington in 1948 through its ‘subcommittee on 
Home Management recognized management as a series 
of three mental steps or activities which take place in 
the use of the resources of the home. These steps are: 
planning before the resource is used, exercising mental 
control while the plan is being carried out, and looking 
back after the plan is completed to see how well it 
succeeded and what changes would be made in another 
similar situation. Management is therefore problem- 
solving in the use of resources. 

_ Management of all resources is carried on in these 
three steps but in order to carry them out successfully 
knowledge about each resource is necessary. Manage- 
ment occurs however whether based on adequate knowl- 
edge or not and whether or not it is successfully carried 
out. Not all people carry out all three steps in any one 
situation but at some time or other they are conscious of 
one or more of them. The first and third are so self- 
evident they need no explanation but the second requires 
some introspection to recognize whether or not one is 
performing it. Thus, people watch clocks to see how 
their use of time is coming along; they “shop around” to 
buy what they had planned to get; women remember to 
sit down to iron to keep their backs from getting tired; 
and they change from veal chops to pork chops at tne 
market when they find the pork chops are a better buy. 
These are all examples of exercising control while carry- 
ing out plans. 
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Some of the major concepts of home management are 
well outlined by Ella Cushman in the simplest of defini- 
tions—'‘‘we use what we have as best we can to get what 
we want.” “As best we can” implies head work, and 
the heart and soul of management is the mental activity 
of decision-making or choice-making. This is what sets 
it off from the blind reaching toward standards men- 
tioned above or from the following of rigid rules of “do 
this, do that,” which people often expect and want when 
they seek guidance in management. 

Another important part of the Cushman definition is 
that management is a tool skill “to get what we want.” 
This phrase implies goals and values. There is general 
agreement that it is not the business of home manage- 
ment to tell people what they “should” want. If it is 
not, then home management may touch our lives in the 
very fundamentals of our being by forcing us to decide 
on what we want. Facing what one really wants leads 
into and stems out of an individual’s philosophy of life, 
expressed or not, borrowed whole from the “Joneses” or 
painfully developed at least in part by his own efforts. 

Although the ways in which home management as 
the process of choice-making in relation to resources 
intermeshes with family living are legion, we shall pick 
out for discussion three especial ones: its aid in securing 
a desirable background for family living, its contribution 
to the personal satisfactions of the homemaker and its 
part in developing shared values within a family group. 

The first point—namely, its aid in providing a favor- 
able background for family living, is the most obvious 
connection of the three. Although it takes more than 
smooth-running machinery to make a home a comfortable 
place in which to live, homes that have that atmosphere 
do not for the most part just happen. For example, 
even the simplest and most “‘self-run” offering of hospi- 
tality in a home takes a certain amount of planning— 
at least enough to choose and assemble a group of 
people who will enjoy both each other and that kind 
of entertainment. Usually it also requires having the 
“makings” of food on hand. 

One of the most smoothly run homes the writer knows 
is one which is expertly managed. The homemaker is 
a part-time professional woman. Her husband and two 
teen-age children share with her the command of all the 
arrangements within the household and they coordinate 


* Head, Dept. Home Management and Child Development. 
2 Cushman, Ella, Management in Homes (New York: The Macmillan 


Co., 1945), p. 202. 
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their parts in its operation. Recently the writer and a 
young cousin were guests at this home for a Sunday 
dinner. Some time after the meal, while the young 
people were visiting in one part of the house and the 
hostess and woman guest in another, the husband un- 
obtrusively left the living room and “did up” the dishes 
and kitchen work. On other occasions the writer has 
seen other members take over as unobtrusively, The 
cousin’s remark was, “I have never seen a husband in 
action before. My Dad will help my Mother but I 
never saw him start anything.” This remark illustrates 
the way that a smooth-running home intermeshes with 
family relations. The role of starter or leader in house- 
hold activities slips from one member of this family 
to another as called for by the situation. 

Whether or not the role of leader or manager shifts 
among persons in a family, the smooth operation of a 
home lessens tensions unless this operation becomes too 
inflexible. Always to eat dinner at exactly the same 
time may rob life of a little of the novelty of variation. 
On the other hand, never to know how late dinnet will 
be, makes for uncertainty in carrying out personal plans 
as well as the before-meal irritation caused by hunger. 
Lack of coordination in the routine use of the family 
car is another especial cause of tensions. 

The second way in which home management and 
family living intermesh is less obvious than the first but 
in an indirect way is equally important to harmonious 
family relationships. The dissatisfied homemaker has 
been vocal ever since the beginnings of the emancipation 
and education of women. Her discontent casts a 
shadow over the atmosphere of the home and penetrates 
into the relationships of its members. There is, how- 
ever, a chance of improving family atmosphere in this 
respect if the highly educated homemaker sees some 
intellectual challenge in her job and begins to derive 
more satisfaction from it than when she was blind to 
its intellectual demands. No matter how much mental 
pleasure a homemaker may derive from her activities in 
the home, the stimulation of working with other mature 
minds is generally lacking. That satisfaction must be 
sought in other ways by the homemaker. She can, how- 
ever, find other sources of intellectual stimulation in the 
home. 

This highly educated homemaker breaks into print 
every so often, making very clear that she does not de- 
rive intellectual satisfactions from her household activi- 
ties. Deeply as she loves her family, that love does not 
extend to all the activities she carries on for the mem- 
bers. The widespread argument at the present time 
over “proper” education for women stems from this 
revulsion from household activities. These are always 
thought of as physical activities—washing clothes, bak- 
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ing pies, dusting rooms. The decision-making that 
goes along with even the simplest household activities 
is never mentioned. To some extent women are un- 
conscious of these decisions. Deciding whether to use 
the time and the car for food shopping at a distant 
supermarket versus buying at a small store around the 
corner is not often recognized as a problem-solving 
activity worthy of intellectual respect. It is of course 
not as fundamental a problem as, for example, making 
the large decisions concerning use of family money. 
Beside not recognizing problems, family members may 
prefer ready-made decisions rather than making them 
for themselves. Even so recently as beginning this paper 
the writer was asked by two college women for the 
“proper per cents” to use in making a family budget. 
Important as per cents are in understanding the patterns 
of use of income of large groups of people, they are no 
substitute for the individual and often painfully arrived 
at decisions of the Smith’s setting up their own financial 
plan. 

Two examples of the intellectual challenge of manage- 
ment in the home may be offered. Routine activities 
may cause fatigue from a variety of reasons. Fatigue 
has long been thought of as physical—that is, so much 
muscular effort expended, so much fatigue resulted. 
Within recent years, however, research evidence has been 
accumulating to show that fatigue may result from bore- 
dom or from frustration. Fatigue is a subjective ex- 
perience of feelings that interfere with effective func- 
tioning of the body. Recognizing the mental causes of 
fatigue apparently can have a beneficial effect in lessen- 
ing some types of it, and the various types must be con- 
trolled in different ways. 

Along with controlling some fatigue through recog- 
nizing its causes, comes another possible way of adding 
to the satisfactions of a homemaker through managerial 
activity—that is, by applying work simplification to her 
tasks. There are mental challenges and resulting satis- 
factions in seeking out new and better ways of working 
in the household, quite aside from the obvious reward 
of work time saved. To become “motion-minded,” in 
Lillian Gilbreth’s expressive term, offers new zest to 
simple familiar tasks. 

The last way in which management intermeshes with 
family living is perhaps the most important of all. 
Whether or not so planned, family values become some- 
what shared through the managerial activities of the 
home. For’ example, to the extent that a family uses its 
money or its time or both for community activities and 
the church, to that extent it says in effect to its members, 
“The community is important to us. The church is 
important to us.” To the extent that it expends its 

(Continued on page 112) 
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How Married College Students Manage 


ALICE C. THORPE 
Dept. Home Management and Child Development, Michigan State College 


EVER since the close of the second 
World War married students have formed an important 
part of the student body in colleges everywhere in the 
nation. Marriage before education is completed was 
once almost universally frowned upon. Now it has 
become an accepted practice, Many teachers and coun- 
selors in the field of family life feel that the security 
and stability of marriage make better students who 
graduate from college more adequately prepared to em- 
bark upon successful business or professional careers. 

Many people are curious as to how these young fami- 
lies meet the demands which both college and married 
life impose upon their limited amounts of money, time 
and energy. 

Although much has been written about married stu- 
dents, very little research has been carried on to obtain 
concrete facts concerning them. This article presents 
some research findings concerning student managerial 
practices which were obtained from a study of student 
marriages conducted at Michigan State College in 1946- 
1947.1. In order to obtain this information, question- 
naires on home management practices were distributed 
to over half of the married students then in attendance 
at the college. Over a third of the questionnaires were 
completed and returned and data from 484 couples were 
thus secured. 

These are some of the general characteristics of the 
group studied. Over ninety-five per cent of the hus- 
bands were world war veterans who were depending 
upon the current government subsidy of $90 a month to 
provide their basic income. Nearly half (44.1 per cent) 
of the wives were working outside the home to increase 
the family’s money supply. All the husbands were 
attending college and slightly over a tenth (10.7 per 
cent) of the wives were also students. Less than one- 
third (29.6 per cent) of the couples had small children. 
In most cases we assume that housing was temporary, 
since 38 per cent of the couples were living in either 
college owned or privately operated trailer camps while 
30 per cent were living in small apartments, 12 per cent 
in private homes, 11 per cent in single rooms, 7 per cent 
with parents and 2 per cent out of town. 

The questions which were asked about the managerial 
practices of these young families concerned both the 
process of management and the resources which were 


1 The data presented here were obtained as part of a study of student 
adjustment in marriage conducted under the direction of Dr. Judson T. 
Landis, then in the Department of Sociology, Michigan State College. 
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In the managerial process there are three steps: plan- 
ning, control of the plan as it is being carried out, and 
evaluation preparatory to future planning. The first 
step, planning, is considered to be one of the most im- 
portant, and in the study several questions were asked 
about the amount and extent of planning which the 
student couples did. It was found that 84.1 per cent of 
them budgeted their money, 61.2 per cent planned their 
time, and 83.9 per cent made provision to meet the heavy 
demands of classes, jobs, or small children, by obtaining 
adequate amounts of rest. 

Planning was reported oftenest in connection with 
the management of money. Over 84 per cent of the 
couples said that budgeting finances usually preceded 
spending. Their plans were complete in less than one- 
fourth (24.7 per cent) of the cases but 86.8 per cent 
were made jointly by the husband and wife. Moreover 
about 95 per cent of these young couples felt that their 
plans were working out quite successfully. As an aid 
to planning, almost three-fourths (74.2 per cent) of the 
couples who used financial plans also kept records of 
expenditure. Couples who did not make financial plans 
were less inclined to keep records, for only 55.8 per cent 
of them reported so doing. 

In spite of their limited incomes, nearly half (49.9 
per cent) of the couples in the study were not only 
making their incomes suffice but were actually doing 
some saving, usually in the form of life insurance. It is 
probable that many of the policies were government in- 
Surance issued to men in service during the war. Many 
of the husbands had doubtless built up cash reserves 
during their period of active service which, according 
to comments written on the questionnaires, were used in 
case of necessity. About 17 per cent of all the couples 
reported that they were having to borrow money in order 
to stay in college. 

The immediate and major goal of the couples was to 
prepare the husband to earn a livelihood. However 
95.2 per cent of them had other financial plans for the 
future, made for more than a year in advance by 84.4 
per cent. Eventual home ownership was planned by 
83.8 per cent, and 79.4 per cent planned to have a 
family. Over half of the couples (57.9 per cent) had 
discussed their financial situation and made definite fi- 
nancial plans together prior to marriage. 

This realistic approach to financial management has 
probably not always been usual among married couples. 
In a comparison made between the managerial practices 
of the students and those reported by a group of Michi- 
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gan homemakers studied in 1939-1941 many differences 
appeared.? The 382 women in the earlier study were not 
so homogeneous a group as were the student wives. 
They represented different economic levels, the families 
were of different sizes and varying ages, and the family 
income was earned in many different ways. All of 
those wives were full time homemakers, 85.4 per cent 
of them had children, and their home making experience 
covered a span of from one to over thirty-five years. 
Less than a fourth of the women (24.3 per cent) re- 
ported use of financial plans as compared to 84.1 per cent 
of the students who reported planning their use of 
money. Records were kept by 51.8 per cent of the 
earlier group as compared to 77.9 per cent of record 
keepers in the student group. The older women re- 
ported joint planning by husband and wife in 73.1 per 
cent of cases, a proportion significantly lower than the 
86.8 per cent of student couples who used democratic 
procedures in financial practice. Plans were made for 
more than a year in advance by only 36.5 per cent of the 
earlier group as compared to 84.4 per cent of the stu- 
dents. Fewer than 5 per cent of the maturer women had 
discussed money matters with their husbands prior to 
marriage. 

Planning the use of time is considered to be as im- 
portant in successful home management as planning 
the use of money. However, in spite of the demands 
made upon their time by college classes, jobs, or small 
children, only 61.2 per cent of the student couples ap- 
peared conscious of the value of time planning as an aid 
in the effective use of this managerial resource. Of the 
student couples who made time plans, 77.2 per cent had 
a schedule for getting meals, and 75.9 per cent planned 
a regular time for doing laundry. Since many of them 
shared laundry facilities with others, scheduling the use 
of the laundry equipment was necessary. Definite times 
for housecleaning were planned by 65.5 per cent while 
dishwashing times were scheduled by 54.3 per cent and 
regular grocery shopping expeditions by 49.1 per cent. 

When the time practices of the earlier group of 
Michigan homemakers were compared with those re- 
ported by the students, it appeared that the maturer 
homemakers were more aware of the value of time 
planning, for 91.4 per cent of them said they used 
time plans—a much higher proportion than the 61.2 
per cent of student couples so reporting. On the other 
hand over 90 per cent of the student wives planned 
their menus at least a day in advance while 25.9 per cent 
of the other homemakers did no advance meal planning. 
Since many of the students lived long distances from 
stores and often lacked transportation facilities they 

2 Management in Michigan Homes, Gross, Irma H. and Zwemer, Evelyn 
A. Michigan State College Agricultural Experiment Station, Section of 
_ Economics, East Lansing, Michigan, Technical Bulletin 196, June 
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perhaps did not care to run the risk of starting a meal 
and then finding they lacked the necessary supplies. 

In spite of the many demands upon their time 93.4 
per cent of the student wives reported finishing nearly 
all or a majority of their daily household duties, a 
higher proportion than the 80.6 per cent of the home- 
makers in the earlier study who reported housework 
usually finished. 

Although students have the reputation of burning 
the midnight oil, 83.9 per cent of the couples had over 
seven hours of sleep nightly. In spite of this, 85.6 per 
cent of the wives reported that they were frequently 
tired during the day. When it is recalled that many of 
them were working outside the home, were attending 
college, or had small children, their frequent fatigue is 
understandable. 

The sense of shared responsibility in the running of 
the home is a clearly defined pattern among the student 
couples. Over three-fourths (77.2 per cent) of the hus- 
bands helped regularly with the housework. The 
amount of help varied from one or two tasks to all of 
them. Dishwashing was done by 65.5 per cent and 
housecleaning by 58.5 per cent. About a fourth of the 
husbands also helped with laundry (27.7 per cent), meal 
preparation (23.2 per cent) and miscellaneous chores 
(26.6 per cent). As might be expected on their limited 
incomes only 4.3 per cent of the couples had any paid 
help. 

In the earlier study only 26.2 per cent of the women 
said that their husbands gave them any help with the 
housework. However, older children present in these 
homes gave assistance in 88.6 per cent of the families 
and 29.8 per cent of the homemakers made some use of 
paid help. 

When the students were questioned regarding their 
recreational practices 54.3 per cent said they made plans 
regularly for recreation together and 39.6 per cent 
planned regularly for recreation with others. The rest 
of the couples met their recreational needs in a more 
casual fashion. According to comments written on the 
questionnaires, recreation often depended upon the de- 
mands being made at the moment by college assignments 
or jobs. If there was time, recreation was fitted in. 
One wife reported, “We get plenty of recreation but we 
can’t plan it ahead of time. It depends upon how we 
feel and how much we have to do.” Several of the 
wives commented on the fact that their living quarters 
were too small to permit much entertaining and others 
said they had neither time nor money for elaborate 
parties. Thus recreation seemed often to be of an in- 
formal, inexpensive type and more or less impromptu. 

Part of the study of student managerial practices dealt 
with the possible influence which different types of home 

(Continued on page 130) 
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Michigan Mobilizes for Better Family Living* 


ALBA M. ANDERSON 


Committee on Education for Home and Family Living of the Michigan Department of Public Instruction, 
Lansing, Michigan 


THE State Curriculum Committee on 
Education for Home and Family Living is one of 
eighteen committees that serves as an integral part of the 
Michigan State Curriculum Planning Committee. This 
Committee is made up of representatives of the various 
agencies and organizations interested in family life as 
follows: Adult Education, Mental Hygiene, Michigan 
Home Economics Association, Teacher Education, City 
and State Supervisors of Homemaking and Family Life 
Education, Home Economics Curriculum Committees, 
Child Development and Home Management, Elementary 
Education, Sociology, School Administrators, Counselors, 
and teachers of homemaking and family life education. 

The major objectives of the Committee follow: 

1. To aid in promoting, interpreting, and assisting in im- 
plementing the philosophy of home and family life edu- 
cation in local communities for the benefit of all persons 
of various age levels. 

2. To encourage teacher training institutions to prepare 
teachers more adequately for working in the total home 
and family life educational program in the local com- 
munity school. 

3. To assist in the preparation and distribution of materials 
useful in developing and carrying out programs meeting 
needs in local communities. 

Some activities of this Committee that are stimulating 

better family life in Michigan are briefly summarized: 

I, Demonstration Program for Cooperative Study 
in Family Living provided laboratories for coopera- 
tive study in ten communities of various types from 
1946 to 1949. A recent bulletin’ describes the phi- 
losophy and plan that guided action and summarizes 
some of the results of this concentrated effort in the ten 
communities. Teen Agers and Parents, Report of a 
Study of Parent-Child Relationships by Ivan Nye, gives 
reactions of some 1,500 youth of the 8th and 11th grades 
in fifteen Michigan communities. This study provides 
splendid bases for program planning and curricula de- 
velopments. Some outstanding developments in these 
programs stemmed from the following: 

1, State conference and workshops that were cooperatively 
planned, implemented and evaluated by representatives of 
the various disciplines of the school-community, and in- 
cluding parents, youth, interested agencies or groups, con- 
sultants, and representatives of the State Department of 
Public Instruction. Two conferences were held each year, 


* Prepared for Workshop Series, Judson Landis, guest editor. 
1No. 295, Education for Home and Family Living in Michigan, 
Department of Public Instruction. 
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the first for the purpose of planning and the second for 
summarizing results and revising plans, and for learning 
new and promising procedures and techniques to use. 
Communities other than the ten participating in the dem- 
onstration programs were invited to participate and to 
study and benefit from the promising practices or obstacles 
met in carrying out the program in the ten communities. 
This tended to spread the philosophy of family life edu- 
cation and to encourage other communities to take action. 
Some 800 individuals representing over one hundred 
communities participated. 
2. Local conferences, institutes or workshops were planned 
and carried through by local committees in home and 
family living. In each of these conferences from 150 to 
400 parents, youth, businessmen and women, consultants, 
all teachers and school administrators participated. Re- 
sults of these conferences developed interest in, and an 
understanding of, the need for 
(a) Cooperatively studying local conditions to identify 
strengths and weaknesses of family life in the com- 
munity 

(b) Parents, youth and teachers working together more 
closely 

(c) Programs to be based upon real needs and interests of 
individuals or local groups of all age levels 

(d) Clearer understanding of the purpose and philosophy 
of democratic family living among youth, parents, and 
teachers 

(e) Participating of all school personnel and community 
groups in building curriculum procedures democrati- 
cally 

(f) Action program groups reaching from kindergarten 
through adult life. 


All this activity stimulated a variety of developments 
designed to carry forward the program for democratic 
family life described here. 

II. Regional and county groups carry forward educa- 
tion for home and family living —The city of Grand 
Rapids was host to seven counties and nineteen com- 
munities of western Michigan through a conference en- 
titled “Family Life Education in School, Church, and 
Community—A Democracy is Only as Successful as its 
Families,” by Mrs. Karla Parker. 

This conference on Home and Family Living, held 
in the spring of 1950, was a cooperative project spon- 
sored by several groups having an interest in family life 
education. The initiative stemmed from the Committee 
on Home and Family Living of the State Curriculum 
Planning Committee which offered its services to any 
group or groups throughout the state interested in a con- 
ference or workshop on the subject. 
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A meeting was called by one of the members living in 
Grand Rapids and the idea presented to representatives 
of several groups: the Regional Conference of the White 
House Conference, which had held one meeting; a newly 
formed Marriage Education Council; and the Council of 
Social Agencies, These three agreed that other groups 
should be invited, and eventually the Grand Rapids 
Board of Education, the Council of Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, the Council of Church Women, and the area 
office of the State Department of Social Welfare were 
added as working partners. 

The conference really became a seven-county affair. 
There was little money to start the correspondence, but 
the area office of the State Department of Social Welfare 
provided stenographic assistance as did the Council of 
Social Agencies and the Board of Education. Letters 
were sent to school administrators, to the mailing lists 
of the organizations and to the people on the White 
House Conference list. 

The program was designed to be informative and pro- 
motional. There was emphasis on research, showing the 
need for education of this type, by the state chairman, 
and a stimulating explanation of what can be done, by a 
teacher who directs such a program in the Highland Park 
Public Schools. There was an explanation of a church 
“character-school” in which the cooperation of parents is 
required and a chance for questions and discussion. The 
family service director gave an explanation of the need 
from her experience. The concluding period of the 
afternoon was spent by the groups who had ‘‘come to- 
gether” or who had similar interests in discussing ‘“What 
shall we do first?” or “Next?” 

Not the least valuable to participants was the excellent 
exhibit. The materials had been secured from various 
sources on a “give-away” basis, and the films were 
planned “morning, noon, and night’’ so that those inter- 
ested could see as many as they had time to cover. 

Although it probably contributed nothing really to the 
intellectual fare, the early morning coffee provided by 
the P.T.A. Council added much to the “family feeling” 
with which the Conference was begun, and was surely a 
hospitable gesture to those who had driven many miles. 

There were clear results, for two communities were 
gteatly helped and stimulated in their budding plans; 
another is working on a similar conference on a com- 
munity scale; and one county reports that organization 
there has begun. 

Central Michigan College of Education, a teacher 
training institution, goes into action—teported by Vera 
Smeltzer, Mount Pleasant.—How did the local people 
become interested in a community workshop? The per- 
sonnel director of Central Michigan College was a mem- 
ber of the state committee on Education for Home and 
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Family Living. This committee encouraged local situa- 
tions to have “try-outs” of community programs. The 
personnel director initiated the program through the fol- 
lowing procedure: (1) Contacted the president of 
Central Michigan College; (2) Called together five or 
six people representing various aspects of community 
life, and exchanged ideas on the problem; and (3) An 
advisory committee of twenty to thirty people was or- 
ganized. From the large committee a small executive 
committee was selected. The large committee included 
the following: professors of chemistry, biology, soci- 
ology; instructor of orientation; director of dramatics; 
public school superintendent, teacher trainer in home- 
making education, representative of P.T.A., representa- 
tive of Child Study Club, health and physical education 
specialist, high school homemaking teacher, teacher of 
elementary education, and a judge of the probate court. 

Some responsibilities taken by committee members 
were: 

1. The school superintendent sent letters to all superintend- 
ents in Region II, inviting them to attend and send home- 
making, biology, and other interested teachers; 

2. P.T.A. member contacted other P.T.A. groups; 

3. The professor of chemistry took charge of mewspaper and 
radio publicity; 

4. The homemaking teacher acted as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee; and 

5. The health and physical education specialist was chairman 
of the program committee. 

All members worked together in formulating plans for 
the Conference. The program of work itself included 
a speaker, discussion groups, films on family living, and 
a panel discussion for summarizing results pointing to- 
ward action for the future. This was an all-day meeting 
with films shown at the noon hour. 

Evaluation and community action as a result of the 
Workshop revealed the following: 1. Public School 
Guidance Committee became interested, and invited the 
chief of the Homemaking Education Division to meet 
with groups of teachers to discuss bringing more empha- 
sis on home and family living into regular school work. 
As a result, cooperative projects have been developed be- 
tween departments in this area. 2. The personnel di- 
rector of Central Michigan College reported to the presi- 
dent of Central Michigan College that the state com- 
mittee recommended that teachers colleges do more in 
preparing teachers for home and family life education. 
As a result, the assistant to the president was appointed 
to work with the state committee. A meeting was held 
in which representatives from different college depart- 
ments and services reported what they were doing in 
education fer family living. The assistant to the presi- 
dent will report to the state committee and bring back 
recommendations. The faculty is interested in taking 
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some action. 3. Many local communities have reported 
that this conference stimulated action of various types. 

Tri-County Parent-Y outh-Teacher Forums Meet Needs 
—reported by Jeanette Gwisdalle, Merrill High School. 
—The Home and Family Life Committee of Region II 
of the state is divided into sub-regions. This report 
concerns the sub-region of Huron, Tuscola and Sanilac 
counties. The members of this Committee had hoped to 
help students understand the many questions they had 
about themselves and their families and help them find 
answers to these questions. 

Interest in Parent-Teacher and Youth Forums was 
created first by homemaking teachers of the region who 
started working in their classrooms. Any question the 
student might like discussed or answered was written 
on a slip of paper and discussed in the classroom. Be- 
cause many questions concerned parents, it was felt the 
parents should also help youth with these questions. Stu- 
dents felt many of the answers that were brought out by 
these discussions should be known by the parents. In 
order to bring parents, teachers and youth together to 
hear these questions and to consider procedures for ar- 
riving at solutions, the Committee planned two Parent- 
Teacher and Youth Forums for 1949-50. The Com- 
mittee also hoped to help students recognize that most 
boys and girls have the same questions and to help par- 
ents recognize that the boys and girls are interested in 
ways of meeting and solving problems in the various 
home situations. 

First, each homemaking teacher in the three counties 
had students state any questions they would like dis- 
cussed. These were sent in to the chairman of the sub- 
region, to be used in planning the Discussion Forums. 

The Forums started at 2:00 p.m., with the following 
general plan: group singing, skits or sociodramas cen- 
tered about problems presented, and panel discussion 
followed by group discussions. This was followed by 
an inexpensive supper at which films were shown, then 
the summary and guides for future action. The Forums 
closed at about 9:00 p.m., thus allowing time for all to 
get home before too late. 

To keep up interest in problems being discussed at the 
Forums some schools had panel discussions of youth’s 
questions in the local schools. Students were also en- 
couraged to get more parents and teachers to attend. 
They wrote letters to all superintendents in the three 
counties, explaining the purpose of the Forum and 
requesting their teachers and students to attend the next 
Forum. Attendance usually included from 300 to 400 
boys and girls, 100 or so teachers and parents. 

Dearborn, An Urban Community, Holds a Local Con- 
ference—teported by Ruth Hartke, Dearborn.—The 
“One Big Family” idea, personal contact and participa- 
tion, characterized the planning and Conferences on 
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Home and Family Living in Dearborn. The inspira- 
tion and challenge of the State Committee on Home 
and Family Living and the encouragement and aid of the 
community-minded Dearborn Schools superintendent are 
responsible for the first steps taken. 

Personal calls to the representative leaders of com- 
munity groups, including Catholic and Protestant 
Churches, Municipal Courts, P.T.A., Public Schools, 
Council of Social Agencies, disclosed their willingness to 
act as a steering committee. These vitally interested 
leaders spent two sessions trying to see how people of 
Dearborn might investigate problems of home and family 
living. It was decided that no one could possibly know 
more about the problems of Dearborn than Dearborn 
people themselves. Involved in these meetings and also 
in the final conference were two discussion technicians. 
Each leader composed and sent personal invitations to his 
groups. All organizations listed at the city hall were 
also contacted. 

On the day of the Conference, the host committee did 
many things to give the participants a feeling of belong- 
ing to the “Big Family,” and arranged that each person 
attending should be greeted by a member of his own 
Organization and then introduced to others. 

A panel was charged with the responsibility of orient- 
ing the participants to the day’s program, thus furthering 
the idea of belonging to the ‘Big Family.” 

The participants were divided into small discussion 
groups to consider the following question: ‘“What do you 
feel is the greatest problem in home and family living 
that we face today in Dearborn?” Fifteen problems were 
listed by the total group. 

To counteract the negative approach of the first ques- 
tion and to think of the positive side of the problem, 
the following question was considered in like manner: 
“What one activity are you now sharing in or have you 
heard about in Dearborn that is making a vital contribu- 
tion to home and family living?’ Twenty-two commu- 
nity activities were named. 

During the dinner hour, reports from all community 
organizations were given. In the evening session, the 
fifteen problems, as suggested in the afternoon, were 
combined into eight major problems. The participants 
were divided into eight groups and each group was as- 
signed a specific problem. After each person in turn 
made his suggestion, the most practical idea was chosen. 
Then followed a period in which suggestions were of- 
fered as to how this idea could be specifically put into 
operation. Three volunteers accepted the responsibility 
of motivating each idea. Over 250 parents, youth, 
teachers, and representatives of different groups took part 
in this fine Conference. 

The volunteers have formed a community steering 

(Continued on page 115) 
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Family Life Education in the High School: Looking Ahead 


LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 
School of Home Economics, Oregon State College 


EXPERIENCE with family life educa- 
tion in high schools leads me to mention six issues to 
which careful consideration must be given if we are to 
make satisfactory progress in this rapidly expanding 
field. I am discussing a program of family life in which 
major concern is with interrelationships, and the 
emphasis is on such matters of adolescent concern as 
dating, mate selection, engagement, preparing for mar- 
riage, building satisfactory relations within the parental 
family, and sex adjustments. 

1. We Need to Maintain an Experimental Attitude 
toward the Organization and Presentation of Family 
Life Education Programs. Patterns felt to be the “right” 
way of offering family life education may be set before 
we have experimented as we should. Many provocative 
issues need the test of experience before they are decided. 
We need to try different procedures, evaluate, exchange 
experiences, and try again for some time to come. 

Some of the important questions upon which we have 
inadequate information at the present time are: 

(a) What are the best ways of incorporating family life educa- 
tion into the high school program? Is a course better than 
integration? Can the two methods be effectively combined? 

(b) What should be included for pupils at the different levels 
of maturity? How can elementary school and high school 
programs be made to supplement and support each other? 

(c) What department (or departments) should be responsible 
for family life education? Or do we need a new depart- 
ment organized along functional lines? 

(d) What materials are most usable and useful? What kind 
of visual aids are most effective? ae 

(e) What are the important pupil needs which must be met 
in family life education? 

(f) What are the most effective means for bringing both boys 
and girls into the program? How can individual differences 
best be handled ? 

(g) How can the curricular and extra-curricular programs be 
coordinated and made to contribute to common objectives ? 

(h) What relationship can and should parents bear to a family 
life education program ? 

(i) What concepts are most important to be taught, e.g., equal 
or complementary relationships between the sexes, mas- 
culine responsibility for helping to set standards, the im- 
portance of the family as a personality-building unit? 

The answers to these and many similar questions 
should come through the cooperative efforts of cur- 
riculum experts, administrators, psychologists, research 
specialists, teachers, parents, and youth themselves. 

The National Council on Family Relations in its 
Annual Conferences has pointed the way toward a kind 
of interprofessional cooperation which is highly desirable 
at the public school level. 
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2. A Satisfactory Program for Preparing Teachers to 
Conduct Family Life Education Programs Is Essential. 
This is probably the most important problem we face. 
The qualifications of the teacher will determine the 
success or failure of family life education programs. 
Qualified teachers are at present in very short supply. 

A new emphasis in the curriculum is almost certain 
to be handled by teachers who are already on the job, 
rather than by those who have been especially prepared 
and employed. It has been so with marriage and family 
life education. During the past four years, a number 
of schools in the suburban communities of Chicago and 
downstate Illinois began programs in family life educa- 
tion. In every case the teacher selected to handle the 
instruction was a member of the current faculty, Prac- 
tically every kind of background has been represented 
among these teachers—science, home economics, Eng- 
lish, psychology, physical education, social studies, his- 
tory, what have you! They have been men and women, 
married and unmarried, old and young. The results, 
however, have been remarkably successful, and for two 
reasons. First, the teachers were chosen initially for 
their personality attributes—their capacity for handling 
and understanding pupils, and their ability to gain and 
keep the confidence of youth, the administration, and 
parents as well. 

Second, they were persons of experience and maturity. 
This is a highly important factor. Perhaps qualified 
teachers of family life education should continue to 
come from those already experienced in teaching, and 
from inservice training programs. Frequently an under- 
graduate student interested in offering marriage educa- 
tion in the high school discusses that possibility with 
me. I am concerned with the meager insight and under- 
standing which many of them have. Frequently their 
understanding of actual life is what they read in a book. 
Most of them are still too involved with their own love, 
sex, and family problems to be able to work helpfully 
with others on such matters. This is a field in which 
we shall always need teachers of solid maturity, ex- 
perience, and tempered judgement. 

Some young people, however, who are preparing for 
teaching are being given developmental concepts, and the 
kind of fundamental education which should enable 


Presented at the Annual Conference of the National Council on Family 
Relations, Denver, Colorado, September 5, 1950. 

1 Kirkendall, Lester A. and Handwerk, Mrs, Esther. ‘Preparation of 
Teachers for Education in Marriage and Family Living,’’ Marriage and 
Family Living, Winter, 1950. 
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them to become able teachers of marriage education in a 
very short time. But it is, I suspect, the rare individual 
who will be able to handle such instruction effectively in 
his first year of teaching. 

3. An Adequate Public Relations Program Needs to be 
Planned and Carried Forward. People working with a 
rapidly expanding program always need to give careful 
attention to public relations. This is especially so with 
family life education, which deals with concepts associ- 
ated with deep emotional values, toward which we tend 
to have traditional and fixed attitudes. 

The public relations program must be planned to help 
school administrators and teachers accept education for 
family living. These are key groups, and more often than 
not offer the major opposition to the advance of family 
life education. Certain data were collected from 169 
teachers attending the 1947 and 1948 Training Center 
in Family Life, Health, and Social Relations at the Uni- 
versity of California. The teachers were asked if they 
had experienced any local resistance in developing a 
family life education program, and if so, from what 
source the opposition came. Fifty-nine teachers said 
they had experienced some local objections, two-thirds of 
these references said that the obstruction had come from 
the school administration or fellow teachers. 

Being in close contact with youth and educational pro- 
gtams, teachers and administrators are less prone than the 
general public to regard marriage and family life edu- 
cation as sex education. Administrators, though, are 
especially likely to fear public reaction against discussions 
involving sex. In the study just mentioned one of the 
questions was, “Are any of the topics you desire to cover 
ruled out by your school administrator?” Of the 169 
persons returning the questionnaire, thirteen replied 
“yes.” In eleven instances sex education was prohibited. 

Many teachers fail to realize that better adjustment of 
the pupils in their family, dating, and love experiences 
will be reflected in an improvement in their school work. 
Unfortunately, the problem exists of jealousy and rivalry 
between the teacher of a course enthusiastically accepted 
by the pupils, and the teacher of a course with objectives 
less obvious to them. Both teachers and administrators 
sometimes feel that family life education is a responsi- 
bility of the home. They fail to see that in the long 
run, the family can be greatly strengthened by the school’s 
efforts. 

A public relations program should help the general 
public understand family life education and marriage edu- 
cation, One of the common concepts is that family life 
education is sex education. Some people can scarcely be 
persuaded that it is anything else. They may have no 
interest in family life education because they cannot see 
what there is to teach. They may feel that discussions 
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of courtship, mate selection, and marriage are on the 
“advice to the lovelorn” level. They are unaware of the 
vast body of psychological and sociological material relat- 
ing to marriage and family life. “Isn't it just common 
sense?” they ask. 

Reporters and feature writers should be included in 
the public relations programs. It is often through their 
pen that our work and program are interpreted. Each 
of us who deals with a publicist (and we must deal 
with them because our program needs public understand- 
ing) should think of ourselves as being a public rela- 
tions person. 

Newspaper people too often tend either to write 
what they think the public wants, or in terms of their 
own stereotypes. Recently I read a letter from an editor 
of a nationally known magazine rejecting a well-written 
article describing a rounded high school program in mar- 
riage education, The editor commented in part, “We 
think you have much to say but are not saying it. Our 
editors feel that you have taken a strong and controversial 
subject and watered it down and made it namby- 
pamby. We would like you to discuss the difficulties 
you have met with the school authorities, the parents, 
and the clergymen of the community. We would like to 
suggest an article entitled ‘I Teach Sex.’ ’’ 

I am familiar with this situation. The program is a 
comprehensive one of education for marriage and family 
life including mental hygiene concepts, dating, courtship, 
mate selection, adjustment to the current home situation, 
child develeopment, and sex education just as the article 
stated. As for community opposition, there isn’t any! 
The school authorities, religious leaders, and patrons are 
cheering and supporting the program. This illustrates 
the situation we sometimes face in working with jour- 
nalistic personnel. 

4, The Total School and Community Setting should 
be Recognized as Contributing to Education for Family 
Life. The proper kind of program in the elementary 
grades is highly important. An emphasis at the ele- 
mentary level on personality formation and adjustment 
and active cooperation with parents to obtain these ob- 
jectives is a contribution of great significance. The 
first day a child walks inte the building, the school 
begins influencing the adjustment he will make as an adult 
marital partner. 

The high school program needs to be coordinated and 
integrated. If a course is being offered, it should be 
planned so that biology, social studies, science, eco- 
nomics, home economics, and similar courses may make 
their contributions. It is poor educational planning to 
inaugurate a course in the social studies department and 
assume that none of the other curricular offerings have 
any relation to it. A counseling program needs to be 
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organized so that pupils needing counseling may be 
properly served. Requests for individual help are certain 
to arise from class discussions centering about sex, current 
family situations, dating relations, and similar personal 
issues. 

Community resources to support a family life edu- 
cation program need to be developed. For example, Mr. 
Clark T. Logan, instructor in marriage and family living, 
J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, Ill., and his 
pupils organized several parent-youth panels on issues 
in family living. As a result, he shortly found himself 
involved in family counseling. Some cases were too time 
consuming or too involved for him, and he was quite 
happy to have the counseling service of the Association 
for Family Living available for referral. Clinical and 
counseling facilities, family service agencies, legal and 
religious advisers, and similar services are all valuable 
adjuncts to a high school family living program. If 
they are not available the school should add its voice to 
efforts to secure such facilities in the community. | 

The local library may be another valuable cooperating 
institution. 

A further reason for urging the development of such 
facilities is that the school is educating potential con- 
sumers for their services. In evaluating the Highland 
Park, Michigan, High School course, one of the pupils 
said, ‘They ought to give us more information about 
where we can get help in the community. The course 
is just enough to get us started and make us realize that 
it is important for us to have the right kind of help when 
we marry and have our families.” 

When director of the Association for Family Living, 
I became convinced that the big majority of the persons 
using our facilities had some kind of: formal education 
which made them aware of the possibility of obtaining 
help from such an organization. 

The school should include experiences which promote 
and develop the all-around maturity of the pupils. We 
must not err by feeding an interest on the part of the pu- 
pils in marriage and family life without at the same time 
recognizing our responsibility for developing the maturity 
necessary for success. Are we building maturity fast 
enough to keep pace with the interest we stimulate? 
What school experiences will build pupil maturity? I 
can suggest several. You can add others. 

Pupils need actual work experience and experience in 
management. Young people today are too often unable 
to obtain realistic experience in actual life situations (ex- 
cept for war). I have talked with couples at the college 
level contemplating marriage, neither of whom had actu- 
ally worked at a job, earned money, or borne any really 
adult responsibilities. Are not such experiences a vital 
part of preparation for marriage? Are not leaders in 
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family life education obligated to stress the need for such 
vital experiences? This point needs to be made with 
parents. Perhaps parents and school authorities can co- 
operate in providing such experiences for youth. 

Realistic considerations of family problems, costs, 
budgeting, and child-rearing should be included in in- 
struction. Experiences directly with children are im- 
portant. When young people are aware of the responsi- 
bilities of having and rearing children they can approach 
marriage more maturely, 

Counselors may often help in the growth toward ma- 
turity by assisting youth (and their parents) in the prob- 
lem of gaining emancipation from the parental home. 
The counselor may help a youth to weigh his own needs 
and desires in terms of the welfare of others, or to ap- 
preciate the need of sacrificing for the good of all. 

5. A Reevaluation of the Place of Sex in Individual 
and Social Living is Necessary. As a result of the re- 
search by Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey, and the subsequent pub- 
lication of many books and articles on sex, we now have 
a much greater freedom to discuss sex than formerly. 
Current literature and conversations lead me to believe 
that as a part of this freedom we are facing an un- 
precedented questioning of our conventional sex stand- 
atds. The questioning will be searching; some of it is 
likely to be intolerant. 

I am not attempting to say which of the conventional 
ideas ought to be retained and which swept away. I do 
say we need to be thinking through our ideas about 
sex standards very carefully. We need to develop re- 
search projects which will provide data for analyzing 
various questions with which we are and will be faced. 
We need also to be isolating the most important values 
and the relationship they bear to various manifestations 
of sex. 

Much of what is now being published concerning sex 
is inaccurate and misleading. Articles in popular maga- 
zines advance superstitions and common misconceptions 
about sex uncritically. The readers are told that all kinds 
of nervous, emotional, and even physical disorders follow 
sexual abstinence. Equally absurd statements are made in 
support of the conventional standards. Homosexuality is 
said to be threatening all our youth, and we are told that 
any homosexual experience is likely to decide one to be- 
come a homosexual for good and all. Youth are por- 
trayed as “innocent” or ‘‘sex starved” ; as wrestling con- 
stantly with their sex impulses, or as never thinking about 
the subject unless some meddler brings it to their at- 
tention. 

The need for frank discussions, based upon both sta- 
tistical and case history data and a balanced point of 
view, is clear. The need is certain to increase during 
the coming years. 
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There are many debates as to whether increased free- 
dom to discuss sex is good or bad. The freedom will 
not be harmful. It is how wisely we use it that counts. 

6. Wide Use Should Be Made of Research Both as a 
Tool in Instruction and as a Source of New Information 
and Understanding. Good research in local teaching 
situations will help amass evidence on many of our un- 
answered yet perplexing questions. The needs of pupils, 
their reaction to various methods and materials, the effec- 
tiveness of visual aids, the value of traditional teaching 
methods, and many similar issues could be studied with 
profit to all. I am hopeful that many teachers will re- 
spond to the challenge with studies carried out in their 
local situation, but reported to the profession. 

We must keep abreast of general research in human 
adjustments, and appraise it for its significant implica- 
tions for marriage and family life education. A number 
of such studies have recently been completed, or are 
being carried out now. 

Studies of social classes and the effect of class upon atti- 
tudes, personalities, and family life are just now being 
conducted or published. These studies help a teacher 
understand the attitudes and family-community customs 
regarding dating, courtship, sexual behavior, and family 
interrelationships held by the pupils with whom she is 
working. These studies give the same perspective within 
our Own society that anthropology provides when it com- 
pares contemporary society with earlier cultures. 

Studies in infant and child adjustment point to the 


significance of the first days of life in the formation of 
the child’s personality and his proper emotional develop- 
ment. We are increasingly aware that the experiences of 
a child in his early years are a most important factor 
in his adjustment during youth and adulthood. Unless 
the proper environment can be created, great damage may 
be done the personal adjustment of the child. People 
need to understand even before they become parents 
what is necessary in the proper emotional development 
of children, and to have some actual guided and directed 
experiences with them. We cannot afford to have parents 
learning to rear children by trial and error. 

There is enough evidence to justify a strong recom- 
mendation that high school programs in education for 
marriage and family living should include materials and 
experiences in child development. High school pupils 
are interested in principles and practices of effective child- 
rearing. 

Such instruction accomplishes two purposes. First, the 
youth is helped to build important concepts of child-rear- 
ing which he may later use in his own family. Second, 
he may be able to work through some of his feelings of 
uncertainty, resentment, and insecurity through discus- 
sions and counsel rather than having to work them out 
on his children. 

Doubtless there are other important problems facing 
family life educators. The ones just mentioned, how- 
ever, are very much with us and their solution will com- 
mand our best efforts. 





Home Management in Family Living 
(Continued from page 103) 


money and its time on, in and with the auto and the 
television set, it says in effect, “Autos and television sets 
are important to us.” Our point here is not so much 
what values are shared as that the sharing itself provides 
a common bond among the members. This is in line 
with the concept of the family as a group with shared 
ideas, sentiments, values, attitudes and feelings. 

In the examples given above the sharing is a more or 
less unplanned process. Through planning the ex- 
periences and attitudes may be more fully shared. If all 
the relatively mature members have a voice in the de- 
cisions concerning the use of family resources they share 
even more fully in family values through helping to 
shape those values. A family council is usually cited 
as a satisfactory device for settling family problems. It 
is much more than that because it provides an im- 
portant activity of the family group through which 
values become the property of all or differences in values 
are honestly faced. Much if not most of the material 
handled by a family council has to do directly or in- 
directly with the management of family resources. This 
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management then becomes the anvil on which family 
values are forged. Elizabeth Hoyt has well expressed 
this linkage between use of resources and philosophy of 
living, “One buys the quality of one’s life with one’s 
time, energy and money.”? 

The major concepts in this paper were presented as a 
talk at the 1949 meeting of the National Council on 
Family Relations. After it, a man listener from outside 
the field of home management said, “I don’t envy you 
home management people your job. You are trying to 
teach people how to think.” This remark points up the 
fundamental connection between home management and 
family living. Home management is by and large a 
mental means or device toward reaching ends recognized 
and striven toward or vague and undefined. If families 
think carefully about the ends as well as the means, 
among the ends sought through home management can 
be satisfying family relations. 


2 Hoyt, E. E., Consumption in Our Society (N.Y.—McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1938), Pp. 390. 
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Legal Status of the Marriage Counselor 


WALTER STOKES, LL.B., M.D. 
Washington, D.C. 


THE emergence of marriage and 
family counseling as an organized and scientific profes- 
sion is beginning inevitably to pose for its clinical work- 
ers some questions about the nature of legal restrictions 
that may possibly be imposed upon them. The historical 
development of other counseling disciplines seems clearly 
to forecast legal regulation of marriage counseling as a 
profession. In the law, medicine and religion, the long- 
established professions involving personal counseling, 
it has been found necessary to set up legal standards of 
qualification to enter these professions and certain details 
of professional practice have been subjected to legal 
restriction. Legal regulation of professions has always 
involved dispute and conflict in the earlier stages but 
has generally smoothed out and proved of benefit both 
to the professions and to those whom they serve. 

In approaching consideration of the possible legal 
licensing of marriage counselors it seems well first to 
review the licensure developments that have recently 
taken place in the related fields of clinical psychology 
and social work, two disciplines that, like marriage coun- 
seling, are relatively new social sciences, although some- 
what better established and further advanced toward a 
defined status under the law. 

For a number of years many of the affiliated state or- 
ganizations of the American Psychological Association 
have been seeking enactment of laws to provide for the 
licensing of clinical psychologists under a code of high 
professional qualification. This effort is well described in 
an article, “Legal Control of Psychological Practice,’ by 
Dr. Dael Wolfle, in the December, 1950, issue of The 
American Psychologist. There has been the widest 
agreement among professional people of all kinds 
that legislation is needed to protect the public against 
an increasing variety of untrained charlatans who offer 
services as professional psychologists and/or counselors 
on personal problems. But thus far the affiliated state 
units of the American Psychological Association have had 
meager success in their efforts to secure suitable restrictive 
legislation. This has been mostly because of active op- 
position from psychiatric and medical groups. The rea- 
sons for their opposition are simply and briefly stated in 
the following letter (Mr. Joe M. Harris, Columbia Law 
Review, Columbia University had written the American 
Psychiatric Association, asking a statement of its offi- 
cial view regarding the licensing of clinical psychologists) : 

May 15, 1950 
“Dear Mr. Harris: 
“It is possible to answer your letter of inquiry of May 6 by 
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telling you that the American Psychiatric Association after a 
good deal of discussion adopted a resolution in May 1949, from 
which the following two paragraphs are quoted: 

‘(1) The American Psychiatric Association is strongly op- 
posed to independent private practice of psychotherapy by the 
clinical psychologists; and 

‘(2) The Association believes that psychotherapy, whenever 
practiced, should be done in a setting where adequate psychiatric 
safeguards are provided.’ 

“To carry the discussion of your question further is some- 
what more complicated. 

“As you probably know, in psychiatric clinics clinical psy- 
chologists often work in a teamwork treatment program, under 
the direction of a psychiatrist. As you also doubtless know, 
psychiatrists are physicians. Each psychiatrist, previous to his 
special training in the care and treatment of patients with mental 
or emotional illness, has necessarily had the training of a physi- 
cian, and continues to utilize and develop his medical knowledge 
and skills during psychiatric training and psychiatric practice. 
The essential legal point is that psychiatrists, being physicians, 
have to be licensed as physicians and thus legally qualified in 
their diagnostic and therapeutic functions. 

“It has been difficult to formulate all the essential safeguards 
for the participation of psychologists, under medical direction, 
in diagnostic and therapeutic tasks. In considering proposals 
for the legal licensure of clinical psychologists for such an 
auxiliary function, it appears to be practically impossible to 
define the appropriate legal restraints which would safeguard 
the patient from the dangers of diagnosis or therapy at the 
hands of someone not medically qualified. In the popular 
mind the very existence of a licensure law for clinical psy- 
chologists might be misunderstood to mean that the word 
‘clinical’ implied some basic competence in medicine, or it 
might be misunderstood to mean that medical competence is 
not needed to safeguard the psychological treatment of patients. 

“I hope that the brief statement of (1e attitude of the 
American Psychiatric Association, and my further comments, 
may be helpful to you.” 

“Sincerely yours, 
s/ JOHN C, WHITEHORN, M.D., president 
American Psychiatric Association’’ 


Since the above letter was written with the approval 
of the Executive Committee of the American Psychiatric 
Association it can be taken as accurately reflecting the 
official position of the psychiatric profession. Also it may 
be inferred that it represents the view of the medical pro- 
fession, since the American Medical Association is likely 
to endorse official views of the American Psychiatric 
Association in all matters relating to the practice of psy- 
chiatry or psychology. 

The author does not wish, in this particular discussion, 
to add anything for or against the current psychiatric and 
medical attitude, as expressed above. It is presented 
simply as significant information related to the subject 
under discussion. Nor does the author deem it appro- 
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priate to venture here into the question of the inferior 
Marriage counseling qualifications of many licensed medi- 
cal practitioners as against the unquestionably superior 
qualifications of numbers of well trained non-medical 
counselors. This matter is acknowledged as one destined 
to receive serious professional attention before marriage 
counseling licensure proposals are written into law. 

It is the author's view, after many years of contact with 
interprofessional differences, that these clashes will tend 
to disappear in proportion as medically trained profes- 
sionals broaden their social concepts and as non-medical 
professionals acquire more satisfactory orientation in 
psychosomatic medicine and better psychiatric insights 
into personality structure. Trends in these directions 
appear to be the constructive force through which effec- 
tive interprofessional cooperation can be achieved. 

It should be noted that committees of the American 
Psychiatric Association and of the American Psycho- 
logical Association have made a cooperative effort to iron 
out their differences of viewpoint on the licensing of 
clinical psychologists. But to date these differences have 
not been reconciled and wherever legislation sponsored 
by members of the American Psychological Association 
has been proposed it has usually failed of enactment into 
law, mainly because of psychiatric and medical opposi- 
tion along the lines indicated in Dr. Whitehorn’s letter. 
A licensing law for clinical psychologists has been passed 
in only one state, Kentucky, while certification laws have 
been enacted in two states, Connecticut and Virginia. 

It should be apparent that the psychiatric and medical 
groups would at present be likely, according to the rea- 
soning in Dr. Whitehorn’s letter, to oppose any plan to 
license marriage counselors, since there would be in- 
volved, as with clinical psychologists, problems relating 
to diagnosis and therapy, and the medical profession 
ceuld be expected to affirm its position that diagnosis and 
therapy should not be undertaken independently by any 
person not having full medical training. But it is impor- 
tant to observe that there has never been any serious medi- 
cal opposition to the practice of clinical psychology or mar- 
riage counseling if carried out by qualified persons in a 
supervised or teamwork relationship with psychiatrists 
and other physicians. This principle is supported by 
strong implication in the formulation of standards for 
marriage counselors which have been adopted jointly by 
the National Council on Family Relations and the Ameti- 
can Association of Marriage Counselors. It was specifi- 
cally endorsed, as related to training of marriage coun- 
selors, by the following resolution adopted at a meeting 
of the A.A.M.C, at Denver, in September, 1950: 


It is recommended that the Executive Committee go on record 


as favoring at this time the type of training center (for mar- 
riage counselors) which would provide affiliation with recog- 
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nized professional disciplines, i.e. social work, medicine, etc. 


Discussion which preceded adoption of this resolution 
made it plain that a majority of the professional marriage 
counselors who were present considered it wise, in the 
current state of things, for both trainees and practicing 
marfiage counselors to function in a setting related 
through teamwork or supervision to the established dis- 
ciplines, particularly those of medicine and psychiatry. 
When such a relationship is maintained no question of 
practicing diagnosis and/or therapy without a license is 
likely to be raised by physicians or by anyone else. But 
unless supported by such a teamwork relationship a mar- 
riage counselor might encounter hostility from the li- 
censed professions. Just how close a teamwork relation- 
ship should be involved is a moot question. But there 
are advantages in making it as close as local circumstances 
and facilities may permit. Those who have followed 
such a policy usually have attained secure status in their 
communities and have encountered no legal difficulties. 

At this time it appears probable that clinical psycholo- 
gists will continue to work for legislation which will 
provide for licensing of members of their profession and 
for the restriction of the right to do personal counseling 
solely to members of their profession and others already 
licensed. While their intent, as disclosed in various 
proposed licensure laws, is simply to exclude unqualified 
persons from the counseling field, their proposed laws 
would also, in some instances, exclude highly qualified 
marriage counselors who happened not to be clinical psy- 
chologists. Already a city ordinance has been adopted 
(1946) in the city of San Diego, Calif., which seems to 
illustrate this point, as it provides licensing in order to 
counsel on marriage and family relationships and sets up 
a licensing commission, a majority of whom must be 
members of the American Psychological Association. 
No evidence is available to show that this ordinance has 
actually operated to work injustice on a qualified mar- 
riage counselor but its wording would seem to make that 
readily possible. Marriage counselors should be alert 
to concern themselves with all proposed legislation of 
this sort. 

In the field of social work there has been only moderate 
concern with licensure. This seems mainly due to the 
fact that social workers characteristically operate through 
an agency of some kind and ordinarily it is the agency 
which is subject to licensing, rather than the individuals 
employed by it. This is not meant to imply that social 
workers have failed to set high professional standards, 
for in fact their present standards are both high and well 
defined. Simply, they have not had to face the issues 
of licensure met in independent professional practice. 

Nevertheless there has been some interest in the licens- 
ing of social workers and in one state, California, there 
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was passed in 1945 a law under which social workers 
may be certified by a board and acquire the status of 
“registered social worker.” This is not quite the same 
as ‘‘licensing,” because the California law, in its present 
form, does not restrict the actual practice of social work. 
It merely creates a group of “‘certified and registered” 
professionals who obviously have great advantages in 
seeking employment. It is contemplated that at a later 
time the California law will be modified so as to restrict 
the practice of social work in the state to those who are 
certified and registered. Then it will have become a true 
“licensing’’ law. 

‘It should be observed that under the California pro- 
cedure ample “blanketing-in’” consideration was given 
to experienced workers whose educational background 
was not up to standards set for new workers. Should 
certification or licensing laws be applied to marriage 
counseling it may be assumed that a similar protection 
for experienced counselors would be provided. 

As a strategic method for approaching the problem of 
professional licensure, the California plan for, social 
workers has much to recommend it and it appears in fact 
to be working in a remarkably satisfactory manner. 

Since several universities are now granting post-gradu- 
ate degrees in the field of marriage and family life it 
is obvious that their graduates are likely to face an un- 
certain legal status if they set up as independent marriage 
counselors. They will want a secure legal status for 
themselves and will have a strong interest in seeing that 
unqualified counselors are legally excluded from clinical 
practice. The pressing reality of this professional need 
last year impelled both the National Counc?’ on Family 
Relations and the American Association of Marriage 
Counselors to set up committees to study licensure pro- 
posals affecting marriage counselors ‘and-to confer with 
each other and with licensure committees of other pro- 
fessional organizations on all proposed laws which might 
affect the right to counsel on marriage and family life 
problems. Up to the present time these committees have 
done little more than survey what may be done. Pre- 


liminary study indicates the need for much interpro- 
fessional conference and careful working over of any 
proposed legislation by all concerned. It is felt that 
hastily considered legislation is likely to prove dangerous 
and should be avoided. 

The writer is serving as chairman of both the commit- 
tees mentioned above and in this capacity is eager to be 
kept informed of proposed or pending legislation that 
may affect marriage counseling. All members of the Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations and of the American 
Association of Marriage Counselors are urged to com- 
municate information that would be of interest and con- 
cern to our Committees on Licensure Proposals. 

It is desired to state plainly that the present discussion 
is not a committee report, but solely a personal com- 
mentary, intended to make available certain information 
and to invite general cooperation with the Committees 
that are empowered to study licensure proposals. Grate- 
ful acknowledgment is made of critical advice on this 
article provided by several members of the Committees, 
but the opinions and interpretations that have been ex- 
pressed are to be regarded as strictly personal and unoffi- 
cial. Committee reports may be expected later. 


Summary. 1. The emergence of marriage counseling as an 
organized and scientific profession has brought with it unsolved 
questions as to legal status and possible licensing for clinical 
practice. 

2. The solution of licensure problems facing marriage coun- 
selors can be aided by a study of the parallel experience of the 
established counseling professions, particularly the newer ones 
of clinical psychology and social work. 

3. In the present uncertain legal status of marriage counsel- 
ing as an independent profession it seems strongly advisable that 
marriage counseling should be done only by members of licensed 
professions or by othets acting in a supervised or teamwork 
relationship with social agency, medical and/or psychiatric 
associates. 

4, Both the National Council on Family Relations and the 
American Association of Marriage Counselors now have com- 
mittees to study licensure proposals and all members of both 
organizations are asked to communicate any information they 
have concerning proposed legislation that would affect the right 
to do marriage counseling. 





Michigan Mobilizes for Better Family Living 
(Continued from page 108) 


committee and are holding and sponsoring further meet- 
ings. 

Teacher Education Institutions Cooperate—Some 
twenty colleges training teachers are meeting in Decem- 
ber for a one day conference to exchange ideas, discuss 
programs under way, and to map out guide posts for the 
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future. This conference is sponsored by the State Com- 
mittee on Education for Home and Family Living, and 
a study under way at Wayne University will also be de- 
scribed, This is the beginning of a series of conferences 
dealing with teacher education for home and family 
living. 
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Legal Status of the Marriage Counselor: A Psychologist’s View 


ALBERT ELLIs, PH.D. 
The Diagnostic Center, Menlo Park, N.J. 


WHILE Dr. Walter R. Stokes has ably 
and carefully expounded his views on the “Legal Status 
of the Marriage Counselor,” it would be most unfortu- 
nate, in the present writer's opinion, if these opinions 
were to become prevailing ones among those engaged 
in marriage counseling and allied professions. Dr. 
Stokes, who is a prominent psychiatrist, urologist, and 
marriage counselor, has essentially presented the atti- 
tudes taken by organized medicine in regard to non- 
medical counseling and psychotherapy. The writer, who 
is a clinical psychologist, non-medical psychoanalyst, and 
marriage counselor, will now attempt briefly to delineate 
some of the major objections to Dr. Stokes’ opinions. 

1. Dr. Stokes quotes at length from Dr. John C. 
Whitehorn, president of the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation, and gives Dr. Whitehorn’s objections to the li- 
censing of clinical psychologists and other non-medical 
therapists. These objections consist essentially of the 
points that (a) non-medical therapists are not “legally 
qualified in their diagnostic and therapeutic functions” ; 
that (b) they should perform only an “‘auxiliary func- 
tion” to psychiatrists; and that (c) “medical competence 
is .. . needed to safeguard the psychological treatment of 
patients.” Point (a) is, of course, ridiculous since non- 
medical therapists are, as Dr. Stokes points out, presently 
not legally qualified in their diagnostic and therapeutic 
functions precisely because psychiatric and medical so- 
cieties keep bitterly fighting their being legally qualified 
by effective licensing laws. Point (b) is the heart of 
the medical opposition to the licensing of non-medical 
therapists since organized medicine firmly believes that 
marriage counselors and all other non-medical therapists 
should be in a distinctly auxiliary position to physicians; 
while, naturally, the great majority of non-medical coun- 
selors believe that they are capable of standing inde- 
pendently on their own feet, and rendering adequate pro- 
fessional services in their own right. Point (c), that 
effective psychological treatment can be safely rendered 
only by psychiatrists or physicians, is another narrow 
medical viewpoint to which virtually no modern clinical 
psychologist or marriage counselor subscribes. Dr. 
Whitehorn’s position in sum is an exceptionally opinion- 
ated one that is most prejudicial to clinical psychology 
and marriage counseling; and the fact that Dr. Stokes 
devotes almost one-sixth of his paper to quoting from 
without in any way disclaiming it would seem to imply 
that he is (consciously or unconsciously) biased in the 
same direction as is Dr. Whitehorn. 
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2. Dr. Stokes espouses the private practice of clinical 
psychology or marriage counseling “if carried out by 
qualified persons in a supervised or teamwork relationship 
with psychiatrists and other physicians” (italics Dr. 
Stokes’). He concludes that at present “it seems 
strongly advisable that marriage counseling should be 
done only by members of licensed professions or by 
others acting in a supervised or teamwork relationship 
with social agency, medical and/or psychiatric associates.” 
While the present writer is heartily in favor of ‘“‘team- 
work relationships” when and if these can be effectively 
arranged between non-medical and medical therapists 
(and when they are obligatory as much on the part of, 
say, psychiatrists as psychologists, ) the hard and cold, but 
nonetheless indisputable fact remains that, at the present 
time, true teamwork relations are virtually impossible to 
arrange in private practice. In mental hygiene clinics, 
university clinics, counseling centers, and other group 
practices, non-medical therapists can work quite inti- 
mately and closely on virtually every single case they 
handle with psychiatrists or other physicians. Teams of 
psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, and psychiatric social 
workers are especially numerous and notable in this con- 
nection. Nonetheless—and there is no point in being 
willfully or neurotically myopic in this connection-true 
teamwork relationships very rarely exist in private practice 
for several reasons: (a) Psychiatrists and physicians in 
private practice obviously cannot work in close teamwork 
relationships with clinical psychologists or marriage coun- 
selors unless they are paid for their time. But marriage 
counselors, who normally receive lower fees than psy- 
chiatrists, can obviously not afford to pay such psychia- 
trists for consultations on their cases. Under such con- 
ditions, most marriage counselors—who, heaven knows, are 
hardly exceptionally affluent as it is—would starve to death 
if they had to consult with physicians or psychiatrists on 
a real teamwork basis on every case they handle. (b) 
Several psychiatric associations—particularly the Ameri- 
can Psychoanalytic Association-specifically forbid their 
members from doing supervisory or control work with 
non-medical therapists. Consequently, marriage coun- 
selors could not engage in teamwork relations in private 
practice with members of these associations, even were 
the counselors quite willing to pay for teamwork con- 
sultations. (c) Many physicians and psychiatrists pres- 
ently take such a high handed and arrogant attitude toward 
“teamwork” relations with non-medical therapists that 
they will only tolerate their non-medical “associates” in 
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a distinctly auxiliary or subordinate role. While a clini- 
cal psychology or marriage counseling trainee will easily 
put up with such a one-sided “teamwork” relationship, 
a full-fledged marriage counselor in private practice can 
hardly be expected to do so-particularly when, as Dr. 
Stokes correctly notes, there may often be a question “of 
the inferior marriage counseling qualifications of many 
licensed practitioners as against the unquestionably su- 
perior qualifications of numbers of well-trained non- 
medical counselors.” (d) Even were physicians and 
psychiatrists, on the one hand, and non-medical counselors 
and therapists, on the other, perfectly willing and eager 
to form and to maintain routine “teamwork relations’ 
with each other, it is most doubtful, at the present day, 
whether these would be practicable to any considerable 
degree. Any way one examines them, they would have 
to be time-consuming, and hence expensive, to the medi- 
cal and non-medical participants. How would our busiest 
psychiatrists and marriage counselors find time for the 
face-to-face discussions, case presentations, and seminars 
that such teamwork relations would necessarily entail ? 
And, assuming that they did find time, who would re- 
munerate them for it? Would they, for example, have 
to charge patients and clients even larger fees than the 
hardly inconsequential ones that they now generally 
charge? 

For many reasons such as these, although “teamwork 
relations” is a nice phrase to talk and think about, and 
although such relations (could they realistically be ar- 
ranged) would doubtless be desirable, it would be quite 
pointless and utopian to make them mandatory for 
present-day marriage counselors who are in private prac- 
tice. Indeed, for the great majority of them it would be 
disastrous. 

3. Dr. Stokes implies that the members of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Association of Marriage 
_ Counselors, as well as a majority of the members of this 

Association, favor marriage counselors in private practice 
working together with psychiatrists or physicians in a 
teamwork or supervised relationship. The writer, who 
is a member of the Association and has spoken to many 
other members about this point, seriously questions Dr. 
Stokes’ implication. True, most A.A.M.C. members, 
including the writer, heartily favor teamwork relation- 
ships and affiliations for training centers for marriage 
counselors (as the Executive Committee of the A.A.M.C. 
actually recommended). But this is a far cry from ad- 
vocating ‘‘a setting related through teamwork or super- 
vision to the established disciplines, particularly those 
of medicine and psychiatry” for fully trained marriage 
counselors who are established in private practice. All 
medical general practitioners, it is to be hoped, have some 
kind of teamwork relationships with psychiatrists when 
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they are in medical school; but who would make it there- 
fore mandatory that, when they are well established in 
their private practices, they work intimately with a psy- 
chiatrist whenever one of their patients presents minor 
anxieties ? 

4. “Unless supported by such a teamwork relation- 
ship,” says Dr, Stokes, “‘a marriage counselor might en- 
counter hostility from the licensed professions.” The 
facts show, however, that very little open medical hos- 
tility has thus far been encountered by marriage coun- 
selors; and that, in fact, many physicians refer to such 
counselors their psychologically aberrated patients. 
Moreover, if organized medicine does insist on being 
hostile to the profession of non-medical marriage coun- 
seling—as it originally was to the independent licensing 
of dentists, and a good many other semi-medical profes- 
sionals-then it would seem far better to bring this hos- 
tility out into the open rather than let it dangerously 
simmer underneath a deceptively calm surface of inter- 
professional relations. The graduates of university 
courses in marriage counseling, as Dr. Stokes aptly notes, 
“will want to secure legal status for themselves and will 
have a strong interest in seeing that unqualified coun- 
selors are legally excluded from clinical practice.’’ Ob- 
viously, the most effective means of obtaining this se- 
cure legal status and this exclusion of charlatans from 
the field is to see that, eventually, strong licensing bills 
for qualified marriage counselors are passed. If the 
medical profession insists, because of its own prejudiced 
views and vested socio-economic interests, on opposing 
such legislation, so much the worse, sooner or later, for 
the medical profession. 

5. Dr. Stokes notes that marriage counselors “who 
have followed such a policy (of teamwork relationships 
with physicians) usually have attained secure status in 
their communities and have encountered no legal difh- 
culties.” No doubt. But experience has also shown 
that only a very small minority of marriage counselors in 
private practice have attained such a true teamwork rela- 
tionship; and that the majority of counselors who have 
not done so have also attained status in their communities 
and have encountered no legal difficulties. 

6. Dr. Stokes contends that the proposed licensing 
laws for clinical psychologists “would also, in some in- 
stances, exclude highly qualified marriage counselors who 
happen not to be clinical psychologists.” This is 
hardly true: since ordinances such as the one in San Diego 
which Dr. Stokes quotes are most atypical, while virtually 
all the proposed state !aws licensing clinical psychologists 
do not impinge upon the work of reputable marriage 
counselors. The proposed New York State law, for ex- 
ample, only bars marriage counselors and other non-psy- 
chologists from using psychological practices and calling 
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themselves psychologists, unless they are licensed under 
the law. Other proposed state laws for clinical psycholo- 
gists make specific exemptions for social workers, clergy- 
men, marriage counselors, and other recognized members 
of professions who use psychological techniques but do 
not call themselves psychologists. 

7. Dr. Stokes recommends the California certification 
plan for social workers as a model for marriage coun- 
selors to use in proposing their own legislation. It should 
be fairly clear, however, that the California plan is merely 
a stop-gap, evasive one that does not fully face the licens- 
ing issue, and that merely pushes it off for later con- 
sideration. Moreover, as Dr. Stokes points out, social 
workers at present rarely engage in private practice, and 
consequently have little need of the type of licensing laws 
which clinical psychologists and marriage counselors ob- 
viously have need of at the present time. 

All told, it should be evident that Dr. Stokes, as he 
is of course personally privileged to do, is running 
squarely away from the problem of licensing marriage 
counselors ; that he is in effect, if perhaps not in his own 
conscious thinking, surrendering completely to biased, 
non-progressive, and frankly financial medical view- 
points; and that he is being defeatist and negativistic in 
his attitudes toward the clinical psychologists, who are 
now most vigorously pushing legislation for the licensing 
of professionally competent and well-trained individuals 
in the private practice of non-medical counseling and 
psychotherapy. Instead of falling in with Dr. Stokes’ 
I-surrender-dear attitudes, it would be far better if mar- 
riage counselors and those interested in encouraging the 
profession of marriage counseling would strongly repudi- 
ate such views as those held by Dr. Stokes and would 
much more positively try to work for effective licensing 
laws providing for and protecting both marriage coun- 
selors and their vast potential public. The present writer 
would suggest, to this end, that marriage counselors 
closely watch, encourage, and abet the existing efforts 
of state psychological associations to pass licensing laws 
for the independent practice of clinical psychology ; that 
marriage counselors work with psychological sponsors 
of such laws to see that they are not prejudicial to reputa- 
ble -workers in the marriage counseling field; and that if 
and when the pioneering psychological licensing laws are 
passed—which may well be sooner than Dr. Stokes thinks- 
marriage counselors, provided that they are numerous 
and strong enough in individual states of the union, 
should make concerted efforts to have their own licensing 
bills passed by the state legislatures. Along this line of 
Positive action toward a worthy legislative goal, rather 
than along the line of Dr. Stokes’ defeatist and negativis- 
tic position, should the faces of marriage counselors and 
their national and local organizations be turned. 
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Reply to Dr. Ellis. In this paper Dr. Ellis has candidly 
presented views held by a certain number of non-medical mar- 
riage counselors. I have a good deal of sympathy with most 
of what he has said, but strong reservations concerning the 
wisdom of his provocative, inflammatory manner of statement. 
I wish to observe, without going into the merits of Dr. Ellis’ 
charges against the medical profession, that non-medical mar- 
riage counselors have many good friends among physicians and 
that it appears to me wiser to utilize this relationship rather 
than to jeopardize it by criticism which challenges good faith 
and professional integrity. 

My current membership list of the American Association of 
Marriage Counselors (of which both Dr. Ellis and myself are 
members) shows that nearly half are M.D.’s. I am sure that 
all of these physicians are agreeable and cooperative in relations 
with their non-medical colleagues and that the same sort of 
medical good-will and cooperation can in time be extended on 
the widest scale. I regret statements or actions which are 
prejudicial to that end. Personally, I am not disturbed by any- 
thing in Dr. Ellis’ remarks since I have the advantage of knowing 
him well as a friendly and cooperative colleague. 

It is pertinent to Dr. Ellis’ views about the independent 
strength and action of marriage counselors to quote an observa- 
tion made by Dr. Dael Wolfle, formerly executive secretary of 
the American Psychological Association. Dr. Wolfle has been 
an official observer of the legislative battles of the state psy- 
chological associations for several years. In an article in the 
December, 1950, issue of The American Psychologist he notes, 
out of the background of his experience: “In most instances . . . 
psychologists are not a large enough or strongly enough organ- 
ized group to secure the passage of certification laws if those 
laws are opposed by other responsible professional groups.” 
It should be apparent that, in the present state of their numbers 
and organization, marriage counselors have even less advantage 
than do the clinical psychologists. So I believe we marriage 
counselors would be prudent to heed the advice that has come 
from Dr. Wolfle’s large experience. 

WALTER Stokes, M.D. 


Comments: Although Dr. Stokes’ article is not an official 
statement of the American Association of Marriage Counselors 
nor even a report of the Association's Special Committee on 
Licensing, the fact that the author is chairman of this Com- 
mittee gives his contribution more than ordinary weight. It 
should be made clear, therefore, that excellent as is his formu- 
lation in many respects, it does not represent a consensus of 
opinion of the members of the Committee. In fact there were 
so many differences of opinion regarding some of Dr. Stokes’ 
statements that he changed his original intention of publishing 
his article as a committee report. 

This writer is one of those who felt that the statement does 
not go far enough. Dr. Stokes seems to have accepted the com- 
mon confusion between the marriage counselor and the psy- 
chotherapist. It would seem to be important to make very clear 
that marriage counseling is fundamentally different from psycho- 
therapy and that the marriage counselor works on a different 
level from that of the psychiatrist or even the clinical psycholo- 
gist. The people coming to the marriage counselor are normal 
people facing problems arising in normal human relationships. 
The marriage counselor does not and should not, unless he is 
working on that level, treat neurotics and psychotics. Nor 
should he attempt to make such diagnoses. He should, of 
course, be well enough trained to recognize when he is dealing 
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with such problems and should refer them to those best 
equipped to treat them. Since he neither diagnoses nor treats 
these behavior problems he in no way conflicts with the physi- 
cian and is not likely to incur his ill will or opposition, 
especially if he makes it a practice to use medical practitioners 
whenever the need arises. One might even question whether 
licensing marriage counselors, desirable as it is as a means of 
protecting the public against untrained, inexperienced, unprin- 
cipled and unethical counselors, is as important as it would be 
if they were treating mentally disturbed people. 

The clinical psychologist, on the other hand, does diagnose 
and treat neuroses and even psychoses. Hence licensing of the 
psychologist takes on a totally different significance and the 
medical profession justifiably takes a much more decisive atti- 
tude toward him. 

There is an implied assumption in Dr. Stokes’ paper that the 
physician, by virtue of his having received his medical diploma 
or license to practice medicine, is thereby, ipso facto, qualified 
to treat all ills to which human flesh is heir, whether these ills 
are of a physical, mental or social nature. It will probably 
be agreed by most informed and thoughtful persons that one 
who has studied the social, psychological and economic forces 
and factors in the marriage relationship is infinitely better pre- 
pared to handle such problems successfully than is the medical 
man or the clinical psychologist who has not studied thesé prob- 
lems. In fact, I have observed that when the latter approach 
these problems without special study they have little more to 
bring to them than has the average intelligent layman and fre- 
quently much less. In my humble opinion, it is no service to 
society or the medical profession to assume that medical doctors 
are omniscient and omnipotent. It would be much safer for 
them to recognize their limitations as some more forward- 
looking medical men have done. Dr. Lawrence Kubie, who is 
an outstanding example in this regard, has emphasized the need 
for special training on the part of physicians for handling social 
and psychological problems. It is a pity that Dr. Stokes missed 
an opportunity to say something on this subject in this connec- 
tion. That he is not unaware that all physicians are not neces- 
sarily equipped for counseling is clear from some of his other 
writings. (See his “Married Virgin,” this journal, XIII:1, 30 
and the present writer’s comment, ibid., pp. 32-33.) 

It may be questioned whether it is wise to imply that the 
clinical psychologists have a prior or superior claim to marriage 
counseling. Unless especially trained for this field they have 
no such claim and should not be encouraged to assume an 
authoritativeness not justified by their preparation or training. 

As chairman of a committee of the Southern California 
Council on Family Relations to develop a curriculum for mar- 
riage counseling, this writer had occasion, together with other 
members of this committee, to look into existing curricula for 
the training of counselors of various types. We were endeavor- 
ing to develop a curriculum for marriage counselors of two or 
three years’ graduate study leading to the master’s and doctor's 
degrees. In that connection we looked into the curricula for 
Clinical psychologists. There is very little in the curriculum for 
clinical psychologists which would prepare them for the prob- 
lems with which the marriage counselor has to deal unless they 
take, in addition to the usual courses in psychology, courses 
in the social, psychological and economic factors of family life 
usually found in departments of sociology rather than psy- 
chology. One cannot assume, therefore, that the possession of 
a master’s or doctor's degree in psychology equips one for mar- 
riage counseling. 
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From my point of view, even more serious objection should 
be taken to Dr. Stokes’ emphasis upon the necessity of marriage 
counseling being done in the type of set-up he outlines. This 
writer has seen counseling done in social agencies and in psy- 
chiatric or mental hygiene clinics and has become quite con- 
vinced, as a result, that many and perhaps the majority of 
people in need of marriage counseling will not go to either 
type of agency for this service. They will rather do without 
the help than be stigmatized as paupers or neurotics or psy- 
chotics. It has been my hope that through the efforts of the 
American Association of Marriage Counselors a new means 
would be developed of supplying this service on a level and 
in a setting which will make it available to the many people 
who need it but will not subject themselves to what they con- 
sider the hazards of institutional counseling. It is, therefore, 
a great disappointment to have the chairman of the A.A.M.C. 
Committee on Licensing suggest that the Association not only 
approves but recommends such auspices. As a member of that 
committee I respectfully but most emphatically dissent from 
this view. 

It so happens that I was present at the unofficial meeting 
of members of the A.A.M.C. in Denver, mentioned by Dr. 
Stokes. When this subject was discussed there and Dr. Stokes 
suggested an institutional setting I was one of those who 
objected to it on the grounds indicated above. The resolution 
referred to was adopted subject to further discussion by a 
special committee of which I was to be a member to work out 
a satisfactory concept and formulation. No further discussion 
ever took place to my knowledge. To have the recommendation 
now appear in print as if it were actually adopted by the Asso- 
ciation was, therefore, something of a shock. Actually, of course, 
the A.A.M.C. never took any official or unofficial action on the 
matter so far as my information goes. 

Perhaps it should be added that there can be no question 
that an institutional setting is essential for a training center. 
The future marriage counselor should have the benefit of work- 
ing with the physician, the psychiatrist, the psychologist, the 
social worker, etc., so that he may know what the various 
disciplines have to offer and in order that he may learn to 
recognize problems that require a different type of training than 
he has had. But once he has received adequate training he 
should be able to work independently of the others if necessary. 

M. J. Karpr, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Dr. Karpf's comments were originally sent to Dr, Stokes in the form 

of a letter. Dr. Stokes modified his paper where he agreed with the 


comments of Dr. Karpf and others. The full discussion seems of sufficient 
importance to justify its inclusion in the Journal.—Ed. 


Dr. Stokes’ article is timely and provocative. Marriage coun- 
selors in their background and training experience represent 
many professional disciplines, therefore the American Associa- 
tion of Marriage Counselors is truly an interprofessional group 
with interprofessional interests and responsibilities. A break- 
down of its 1950 membership shows 27% to be gynecologists, 
17% psychiatrists, 124% social workers, 121% sociologists, 
10% educators, 814% psychologists, 814% ministers, 2% 
general medicine and 2% urologists. In this respect this As- 
sociation presents ideal potentialities for the exchange of points 
of view, standards and goals for the training and practice of 
marriage counselors and the protection necessary to insure to 
the public reliable and expert service. 

Because marriage counseling as a specialty is in its begin- 
ning years, the first stages of legal accreditation should probably 
be through the channels offered by the separate disciplines rep- 
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resented. As Dr. Stokes has stated, medicine, the ministry and 
the law are already protected and consideration of this matter 
is under active advisement by the American Psychological As- 
sociation, and less actively by the American Association of Social 
Workers. This leaves a large group of individuals from the 
fields of sociology and education (family life majors), whose 
work in teaching often involves or even requires individual pre- 
or post-marital counseling, who as yet have given little if any 
thought to the legal aspects of their work. 


During the inevitable interim period of path finding and 
standard setting for this new professional field, I concur strongly 
with Dr. Stokes that medical or psychiatric supervision should 
be sought by all non-medical marriage counselors and wherever 
possible crystallized by a team approach. I believe this not only 
offers a type of legal protection but is basic to sound develop- 
ment and progress in this field. 

EmiLy HARTSHORNE MUDD, executive director 
Marriage Council of Philadelphia 





An International Union of Family Organizations 
(Continued from page 99) 


its place as a central feature in the broad development 
of modern society. It tends to create in the life of the 
nation—and today among groups of nations—a strong 
solidarity which is not always fully appreciated. Yet at 
the same time social security carries within itself a 
menace to personal and family responsibility to which 
we need to be continuously alert. Are we to be, in the 
end, mere numbered units which the state promises to 
take under its care, in return for services rendered—in- 
cluding procreation? Or shall we remain still indi- 
viduals free to choose our destiny, to take risks, to 
found families and to raise children in a world more 
amicable and better organized, a world which holds 
inviolate the autonomy of hearth and home? 

Even psychology and psychiatry, which by their dis- 
coveries have contributed so much to modern life, and 
which rightly used can render us such great services, 
must not be allowed to take the place of parental re- 
sponsibility in guiding children to make wise choices and 
responsible decisions. In the past, admittedly, parents 
exercised too much power in deciding the course of 


their children’s lives. They chose for them their way of 
life, their work, even their mates. Yet we would be 
little better off if, by relinquishing these powers, parents 
merely found themselves supplanted by an all-powerful 
corps of school teachers, doctors, counselors and psycho- 
therapists! 

In a world of mass movements, of rising and falling 
empires, of unlimited material power, there is great need 
to enhance, and if need be to recover, the dignity of the 
individual man and woman. Healthy family life can 
breathe the living soul into the new patterns of human 
society which are emerging all over the world. If they 
will give themselves to the full exercise of their responsi- 
bilities, the families of today can preserve human values 
in this impersonal scientific age. . And, in a world where 
the former separations of distance are rapidly being 
eliminated, the increasing solidarity of good families can 
generate a humane, kindly community spirit, and thus lay 
the foundations of that durable peace the true value and 
urgent importance of which all home lovers understand 
so well. 








Our courts all the time grant divorces for technical, though unimportant, acts of cruelty, although there 
is no evidence that either party has tried hard to make the marriage succeed in an affirmative sense as he or 
she specifically promised in the marriage ceremony to do. If we had regard for the substance of marriage 
in the sense of both parties living a good life, would we not require a detailed showing that at least the 


one who receives the divorce has made a substantial and continued effort to have the marriage succeed, rather | 
than merely take advantage of some trivial lapse in conduct by the other party? Indeed, the guilty party in 
a divorce action may have lost because of a minor, trivial act, while in general he or she had done much | 


more in sacrifice and honest effort to make the marriage succeed in every honest sense than the successful 


party had done. 
PAuL Sayre, College of Law 


State University of Iowa 


From paper read before Panel no. 20, “The Bearing of Law on Child and Family Welfare,” of Mid-Century White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, December 5, 1950. Published here by permission of the Conference. 
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The Comparative Use of the California Test of Personalit y 
and the Burgess-Cottrell-Wallin Schedule in Predicting Marital Adjustment* 


REx A. SKIDMORE AND WILLIAM M. MCPHEE 
Department of Sociology, University of Utah 


MARRIAGE counseling is one of the 
recent significant developments in the field of inter-per- 
sonal relations. The American Institute of Family Re- 
lations at Los Angeles, established in 1930, was the first 
separate American agency providing this service. Since 
that time numerous organizations and services have 
sprung up in the populous centers and marriage coun- 
seling is moving toward professionalization. One of 
the recent innovations in this area is the establishment 
of marriage counseling bureaus and clinics in college and 
university settings. A few of these clinics are in operation 
and are influencing hundreds of students, yet little is 
known about them or the techniques and resources which 
are utilized in the counseling process. 

Tests, marriage prediction schedules and adjustment 
scales are utilized as important tools in many marriage 
counseling centers. Popular examples of these are the 
Burgess-Cottrell-Wallin Marriage Prediction Schedule, 
Burgess-Cottrell-Wallin Marriage Adjustment Form, Ter- 
man’s Marriage Scale, and numerous tests sponsored by 
Adams in his book, How to Pick a Mate.1 In addition 
to being utilized by some experts, many of these scales 
are printed in books and are available for popular con- 
sumption. Marriage adjustment scales and tests are also 
being used in several current research projects. A recent 
example of such a study is Families Under Stress, by 
Reuben Hill.? 

Research regarding marital and family adjustment is 
relatively new. Nimkoff* reports that an examination of 
the International Index to Periodicals reflects that during 
the period, 1920-23, there were several research topics 
listed concerning marriage and the family. However, for 
the period, 1943-46, in addition to those mentioned 
earlier, new topics appearing included family counsel- 
ing, mate selection and marital adjustment. Professor 
Burgess,‘ in 1947, indicated that during the previous 
fifteen years the greatest advance in our knowledge of the 
family had been in the field of mate selection and marital 
adjustment. Along with this has come considerable de- 

* Adapted from an address to the National Research Committee of the 
National Council on Family Relations at the 11th Annual Conference in 
New York, December 29, 1949. 

1 Clifford Adams and Vance O. Packard, How to Pick a Mate (New 


York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1946). 

2 Reuben Hill, Families Under Stress (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1949). 

® Meyer F. Nimkoff, ‘Trends in Family Research,"’ The American 
Journal of Sociology, LII1 (May, 1948), 479. 

* Ernest W. Burgess, ‘The Family and Sociological Research,” Social 
Forces, XXVI (October, 1947), 1-6. 
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velopment in the field of prediction of adjustment in 
matriage. 

In view of the subject of this paper it seems imperative 
to mention the main contributions of two recent articles 
which are germane to this discussion. Albert Ellis,® 
writing in the American Sociological Review, December, 
1948, makes a critical evaluation of the use of marriage 
prediction tests. He questions the validity of the studies, 
tests and scales of Clifford Adams, Ernest W. Burgess 
and Leonard S. Cottrell, Lewis Terman, and others. He 
concludes his study with the following statement of limi- 
tations of existing marriage prediction scales: 


1. The scales often consist of items, many of which have 
been selected on an armchair basis without benefit of item vali- 
dations, and some of which are of questionable relevancy to the 
problem of marital prediction. 

2. The validity studies made on the prediction scales have 
been almost invariably done with small, atypical, biased samples. 

3. The validation procedures used with the scales have fre- 
quently been inadequate, and have especially failed to employ 
suitable outside performance measures of success or failure in 
marriage. 

4. There is an important possibility that, because of the 
factor of differential subgroup bias, the obtained validity co- 
efficients of the prediction scales give little factual and much 
artifactual evidence of the causal connections between the pre- 
marital background factors and the postmarital adjustment fac- 
tors that the scales purport to measure; and that consequently 
the obtained validity coefficients provide little or no evidence of 
success in marriage prediction. 

5. The obtained validity coefficients of the marriage predic- 
tion scales, even assuming that they give genuine evidence of 
prediction possibilities, are certainly high enough to warrant 
continued experimentation with this kind of a testing instru- 
ment; but, as yet, they are far from being sufficiently high to 
have much practical value in predicting the marital adjustment 
of normal individuals. 


Ellis suggests in view of these limitations that mar- 
riage prediction scales be used only “for supplementing 
intensive and extensive marriage counseling interviews, 
rather than for attempting to act as a Clinical substitute 
for them.’’ 

Professor Lewis Terman and Paul Wallin in a recent 
article’ answer the charges of Ellis, recognize several of 
the limitations he suggests but disagree with others he 


5 Albert Ellis, ‘“‘The Value of Marriage Prediction Tests,"’ American 
Sociological Review, XIII (December, 1948), 710-18. 

6 Ibid., p. 718. 

1 Lewis M. Terman and Paul Wallin, ‘‘The Validity of Marriage Pre- 
diction and Marital Adjustment Tests,’’ American Sociological Review, 
XIV (August, 1949), 497-504. ° 
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mentions, They conclude their article with the follow- 
ing pertinent statement: 


. . . We agree with Ellis that prediction tests, as yet, offer 
very uncertain guidance in the choice of a mate or in the de- 
termination of one’s chances for marital happiness unless the 
score is either well above or well below the average. Moreover, 
the tests are actuarial in nature in that they merely indicate 
roughly the chances of marital success. This is where the com- 
petent counselor can be helpful since by taking into account 
both the clinical evidence and the test evidence he can better 
orient the subject toward his marital prospects than would be 
possible on the basis of the clinical data alone. The prediction 
tests could also be used as a basis for pointing out to the 
individual what attitudes or behavior patterns unfavorable to 
marital success have been revealed by the responses given to 
individual items in the test. An attempt can then be made to 
remedy them. We believe that despite the present somewhat 
limited validity of prediction tests they can serve these useful 
purposes. If they reduce by the slightest fraction the enormous 
gamble marriage is today their employment is justified.’ 

Thus it is apparent that there are many limitations 
and difficulties involved in research regarding marriage 
prediction, Nevertheless this field seems to be an ex- 


tremely important one. 

The purpose of this paper is to report the findings of 
a research study of one hundred University of Utah stu- 
dents who came to the Bureau of Student Counsel for 
premarital counseling and in particular to present the re- 
lationship between the California Test of Personality and 
the Burgess-Cottrell-Wallin Marriage Prediction Sched- 
ule. 

The Bureau of Student Counsel, which is presently an 
integral part of the Graduate School of Social Work, 
was established by the Board of Regents in 1927 for 
the purpose “of counseling students with regard to their 
mental health.” For the next twenty years it provided 
a basic service of assisting students with problems of per- 
sonality adjustment and mental hygiene.® In February, 
1947, the functions of the Bureau were enlarged to in- 
clude premarital and family counseling for students and 
their sweethearts or spouses, Students have eagerly taken 
advantage of these services at the rate of about three 
hundred each year. Approximately two-thirds of the 
students have sought premarital counseling; the re- 
mainder have had family problems. 

Referrals. Most of the students have been self-re- 
ferred. Arrangements have been made through the 
sociology classes on courtship and marriage for students 
to come to the Bureau for marriage and family counsel- 
ing. However, many students have come because of 
recommendations of others who have been previously 
helped. A few students are referred by teachers and 
administrative officers of the University. 


8 Ibid., p. 504, 
* Arthur L. Beeley, dean of the Graduate School of Social Work, was 
its organizer and director, 1927-47. 
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Staff. The Bureau has a sociologist as its director 
and the following regular staff members: two psychiatric 
social workers, one general case worker, a home econo- 
mist and a psychometrist. Each of these persons does 
some teaching in the University in sociology, social work 
or home economics but also spends between one-third 
and two-thirds of his regular working time in the 
Bureau. In addition to the regular staff members, a 
psychiatrist, who is the head of the department of psy- 
chiatry in the medical school, is available for diagnosis 
and consultation on the more difficult problems. Com- 
petent doctors in the Student Health Service offer in- 
valuable help in certain cases. A weekly meeting is 
held at which the more difficult cases are considered by 
the regular staff, the psychiatrist, the dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of Social Work and one or two student social 
work trainees. 

Procedure. A student who comes to the Bureau is 
usually first interviewed, briefly, by the director who 
then refers him to one of the other counselors or works 
with him directly. If it is agreeable to the student, tests 
are usually given to assist in the counseling process. A 
personality test and either the Marriage Prediction or 
Marriage Adjustment test, by Drs. Ernest W. Burgess, 
Leonard S. Cottrell and Paul Wallin, are usually admin- 
istered. Then additional interviews are arranged, the 
number depending on the student and the problem, In- 
terviews are ordinarily limited to about forty five or fifty 
minutes. Additional resources are available, including 
projective tests, if needed. 

Characteristics of Students Obtaining Premarital Coun- 
seling. The first one hundred students who came to the 
Bureau for premarital counseling and who were given 
both the California Test of Personality—Adult Series, 
Form A, and the Marriage Prediction Schedule—were 
studied to ascertain some of their social characteristics 
and motivation. Forty seven males and fifty three females 
made up this group. The males ranged in age from 
seventeen to twenty eight with the average being 21.7 
years. There was a range in years from seventeen to 
thirty two among the females with an average age of 
nineteen. 

The group was found to encompass all school classes. 
The male students were distributed as follows: nine 
freshmen (19%); nineteen sophomores (40%) ; nine 
juniors (19%); seven seniors (15%); two graduate 
students (4%) and one boy friend not enrolled in school 
(2%). The girls belonged to classes as follows: twenty 
freshmen (38%); twenty sophomores (38%); five 
juniors (9%) ; six seniors (11%) ; no graduate students 
and two girl friends (4%). 

The main reasons for wanting premarital counseling 
were given by the male students as follows: 
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1. General interest in preparation for marriage 51.0% 
2. Indecision regarding choice of a mate 8.5% 
3. Difficulty in socializing with opposite sex 4.3% 
4. Trouble with own family relations 4.3% 
5. Need for emancipation from parents 4.3% 
6. Other problems, including differing backgrounds of 


sweethearts, need for sex information, school ad- 
justment, need of more friends, personality difficul- 
ties, religious differences and choice of place for 
marriage 27.6% 


The female students gave the following as their main 
problems: 


1. General interest in preparation for marriage 45.0% 
2. Trouble with own family relations 7.5% 
3. Concern with difference in age of boy friend 5.7% 
4. Difficulty in socializing with opposite sex 3.8% 
5. Concern about a vocation and working after marriage 3.8% 
6. Other problems, including readiness for marriage, 


where and when to marry, parental opposition to 
boy friend, fears regarding child-bearing, inferiority 
feelings, and need for sex information 34.2% 


It is of interest to note that these students indicated 
a strong desire for children when they marry. Thirty 
one (58%) of the females reported they wanted four 
or more children; fifteen (28%) listed three; seven 
(13%) wanted two and no one favored less than two. 
Two of the males (4%) indicated they wanted no chil- 
dren in marriage; none listed one child desired; eight 
(17%) wanted two children; twenty three (49%) 
desired three; and fourteen (30%) wanted four or 
more. The average number of children desired was 
three for the males and 3.4 for the females. 

Regarding the first source of information about sex, 
eight (15%) of the females and twenty two (46%) of 
the males indicated they obtained this information from 
“unwholesome sources.” The actual sources, according 
to answers to another question, are indicated in Table I. 


TABLE J. SouRCE OF First SEX INFORMATION FOR 100 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH STUDENTS 





Source Female: Male: 
No. % No. % 
Parent 24 45.3 10 21.3 
Wholesome Reading 7 13.2 8 17.0 
Adult or Teacher 6 11.3 3 64 
Brother, Sister, or Relative 5 94 s acer + 
Other Children 9 17.0 23 48.9 
Pernicious Reading or Other Source 1 1.8 2 42 
No Response ee aan ee 
53 8 47 2 





Characteristics of the Tests Used in Premarital Coun- 
seling. Several factors are important in predicting suc- 
cess in marriage. Burgess and Locke designate six basic 
factors: personality characteristics, cultural backgrounds, 
social participation, economic status, response patterns, 
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and sex desires.1° Each of the one hundred students in 
this study who took the Marriage Prediction Schedule 
was also administered the California Test of Personality. 
The major purpose of the latter test “is to reveal the 
extent to which the individual is adjusting to the prob- 
lems and conditions which confront him and is develop- 
ing a normal, happy and socially effective personality.” ™ 
It was found by counselors in the Bureau of Student 
Counsel at the University of Utah that the responses 
made by the students on this test could be discussed with 
mutual understanding and help to establish rapport be- 
tween the counselor and the counselee. 

The average raw score for these students on the Mar- 
riage Prediction Schedule was 59.00 + 2.76. The median 
score was 56.67 + 3.43. The authois of this test explain 
that scores between twenty and sixty should be regarded 
at present as nonpredictive, since the chances for marital 
success of persons with these scores may tentatively be 
considered about even.4? It would appear from the above 
mean score that many students in the population were 
in need of counseling. This is supported by the fact 
that in the majority of cases the students themselves 
expressed the willingness for counseling. 

The average total raw score on the California Test of 
Personality was 135.90 + 2.34, which corresponds to 
the 60th percentile for the general adult population. 
The correlation between the total personality test scores 
and the marriage prediction scores was found to be r .62 
+ .06. Since “personality characteristics” is only one 
of the six items mentioned by Burgess and Locke it would 
appear by the above correlation that there is some re- 
lationship between the items in the California Test of 
Personality and the items in the Marriage Prediction 
Schedule. 

Table II indicates the mean scores of the six person- 
ality characteristics on the self adjustment part of the 
California Test of Personality, and the correlations 
between these characteristics and the total score of the 
Marriage Prediction Schedule. No significant differences 
were found between these mean scores and the 50th 
percentile for each characteristic in the general popula- 
tion with the exception of the category, ‘sense of per- 
sonal worth.” In this category the mean score is 11.24 
+ .26 which corresponds to the 82nd percentile for the 
general adult population. This high score could be 
explained by the fact that the university student is a 
highly selected individual, pursuing a way of life which 
many individuals are not able—financially or otherwise 


10 Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke, The Family (New York: 
American Book Co., 1945), p. 464. 

u EB, W. Tiegs, W. W. Clark and L. P. Thorpe, California Test of 
Personality—Manual of Directions, California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, 
1942, p. 2. 

12 Burgess and Locke, op. cit., p. 786. 
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TABLE II. THE CORRELATION BETWEEN THE ITEMS OF SELF 
ADJUSTMENT AS MEASURED BY THE CALIFORNIA TEST OF 
PERSONALITY AND THE MARRIAGE PREDICTION SCHEDULE 








Item: ml S.E.r 
A. Self Reliance 45 + .08 
B. Sense of Personal Worth 6 + .08 
C. Sense of Personal Freedom .37 + .09 
D. Feeling of Belonging 55 + .07 
E. Freedom from Withdrawing Tendencies .49 + .08 
F. Freedom from Nervous Symptoms 54 + .07 
Total Self-Adjustment Based on Feelings 
of Personal Security: 58 + .07 
—to pursue. Hence, the university student tends to 


have a high sense of personal worth. 

The correlation between the self-adjustment scores and 
the marriage prediction scores was found to be r .58 
+ .07 which is a higher correlation than was found with 
any one of the individual items. This may be interpreted 
that although a single category in the California Test of 
Personality is related to the Marriage Prediction Schedule, 
a combination of categories correlates higher than a single 
one. The two highest single correlations were found 
with the categories, “feeling of belonging” and “free- 
dom from nervous symptoms,” r .55 = .07; and r .54 
+ .07, respectively. The lowest correlation is in the 
category, “sense of personal freedom.” The student 
who experiences a large amount of personal freedom in 
college where to a great extent he may act as he wishes 
may need to modify this attitude for successful marriage. 

The correlations between the categories of social ad- 
justment as measured by the California Test of Person- 
ality and the Marriage Prediction Schedule are listed in 
Table III. 

TABLE III. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE ITEMS OF SOCIAL 


ADJUSTMENT AS MEASURED BY THE CALIFORNIA TEST OF 
PERSONALITY AND THE MARRIAGE PREDICTION 





SCHEDULE 

Item: Ww S.E.r 
A. Social Standards 34 + .09 
B. Social Skills 39 + .08 
C. Freedom from Anti-social Tendencies .45 + .08 
D. Family Relations 49 + .08 
E. Occupation Relations 35 + .09 
F. Community Relations 31 + .09 

Total Social Adjustment Based on Feelings 
of Social Security 49 + .08 





It is noticed that these correlations are not so high as 
those found in the self adjustment part of the test. 
However, the correlation between the total social adjust- 
ment and the Marriage Prediction Schedule was found 
to be higher than with any one of the individual items. 
This may be interpreted that although a single category 
in the California Test of Personality is related to the 
Marriage Prediction Schedule, a combination of cate- 
gories correlates higher than any single factor. The two 
highest correlations in the six sub-divisions are “freedom 
from anti-social tendencies,” and “family relations” with 
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correlations of r .45 + .08, r 49 + .08, respectively. 
The lowest correlations in this part of the test were with 
“social skills” and “community relations” with values 
of r .39 + .08 and r .31 + .09, respectively. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Marriage and family counseling in university and college 
settings are innovations but are expanding rapidly. 

2. In the marriage counseling bureau at the University of 
Utah about two-thirds of the students come in for premarital 
counseling and the remainder with family problems. 

3. The average age for the students in this study was 21.7 
years for the males and 19.0 for the females. 

4. The major reasons given by the students for obtaining 
premarital counseling, in order of importance, were: general 
interest in preparation for marriage, indecision regarding choice 
of a mate, difficulty in socializing with opposite sex, trouble 
with own family relations, concern with age differences, need 
for emancipation from parents, concern about a vocation and 
wife working after marriage, differing backgrounds, need for 
sex information, school adjustment, need of more friends, re- 
ligious differences, choice of place for marriage, readiness for 
marriage, fears regarding child-bearing, and inferiority feelings. 

5. The average number of children desired was three for the 
males and 3.4 for the females. 

6. Regarding the first source of information about sex, 15 
per cent of the females and 46 per cent of the males indicated 
they obtained this information from “unwholesome sources.” 
It is interesting to note that 45 per cent of the females received 
sex information from their parents, but only 21 per cent of the 
males. 

7. The median score for the one hundred students on the 
Marriage Prediction Schedule was 56.67 + 3.43 which indicates 
that about half of the students need further preparation and 
counseling for successful marriage. 

8. The highest correlations in the six sub-divisions of the 
self adjustment part in the California Test of Personality were 
“feelings of belonging,” and “freedom from nervous symptoms.” 

9. The correlation between the total self-adjustment of the 
personality test and the Marriage Prediction Schedule was 
found to be higher than that for any one of the component parts. 

10. The highest correlations in the six sub-divisions of the 
social adjustment part in the California Test of Personality 
were “freedom from anti-social tendencies” and “family rela- 
tions.” 

11. The correlation between total social adjustment of the 
personality test and the Marriage Prediction Schedule was found 
to be higher than that for any one of the component parts. 

12. There was a positive correlation between the scores from 
the Marriage Prediction Schedule and the scores of the Cali- 
fornia Test of Personality of r 62 + .06, which is higher than 
that for any one single factor. 

13. This study is not of causal factors but is a preliminary 

investigation of the relationship between personality factors and 
the Burgess-Cottrell-Wallin Marriage Prediction Schedule. 
Plans have been formulated to make follow-up studies in the 
future. 
14. The marriage counselors who worked with these 100 
students indicated that the tests were not adequate by them- 
selves but were helpful tools in establishing rapport and in 
assisting the students to work through their problems. 


Comment. Professor Skidmore’s paper seems to consist of 
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prediction tests. The second is a discussion of the operations of 
the Bureau of Student Counseling at the University of Utah. 
The third is 2 report on a specific research which demonstrated 
the correlation between the California Test of Personality and 
the Burgess-Cottrell-Wallin Marriage Prediction Schedule. 
Regarding the general review of marriage counseling and of 
the marriage prediction scales, no particular comment seems 
necessary. We shall, however, revert to a brief discussion of 
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the present status of marriage prediction scales in pursuing the 
second two areas of Professor Skidmore’s paper. 

The operations of the Bureau of Student Counseling at the 
University of Utah show high promise in this growing field of 
premarital and marital counseling at the college level. Certain 
contrasts between the University of Utah and the Ohio Univer- 
sity counseling services are perhaps of interest. First of all, the 
University of Utah marriage counseling is part of an integrated 
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counseling program, and in this way differs from the Ohio 
State service where separate clinics are operated under such 
headings as the psychological clinic, the legal aid clinic, the 
occupational opportunities service, and the marriage counseling 
clinic. While this is probably not the time nor the place to 
discuss the respective merits of an integrated counseling pro- 
gtam versus specialized services with referrals among them, the 
difference between the Utah and the Ohio development is worth 
noting. Some other differences between the two counseling 
services appear on the basis of comparison of the data presented 
by Professor Skidmore on the first hundred cases served at Utah 
with a similar analysis of the first hundred cases served at Ohio 
State. Some of these differences follow: (1) while two-thirds 
of the students came for premarital counseling to the Utah 
center, the division of premarital and marital cases at Ohio 
State was about 50-50; (2) contrasted with the average age for 
the Utah students of 21.7 for males and 19 for females, the 
Ohio averages were 24 for the males and 23 for the females; 
(3) while 51% of the Utah students came out of general inter- 
est in preparation for marriage, only 3% of the Ohio State stu- 
dents came for that reason—the other 97% having specific 
marital or premarital problems. 

This third difference in the clients served by the two clinics 
is, in my opinion, a most significant one regarding the value of 
using marriage prediction scales at the present time in marriage 
counseling situations, Where over half of the students come 
for general educational purposes, the desirability of presenting 
them with some sort of marriage prediction scale is probably 
indisputable even if this marriage prediction scale is of doubtful 
validity. Any kind of instrument which opens discussion about 
factors of social background and personality which are even 
possibly relevant to success or failure in marriage is an excellent 
educational beginning. When, however, the situation is one 
where the vast majority of clients come to a counseling service 
for help concerning specific problems of marital or premarital 
adjustment, the presentation of a doubtfully valid testing pro- 
gram not only does not seem to be an economical use of the 
time and energy of both the counselor and the counselee, but 
does not even seem to be defensible as a good means of estab- 
lishing rapport. To take up the counselor's and the counselee’s 
time during the first counseling session with such tests as the 
Burgess-Cottrell-Wallin Marriage Prediction Scale and the Cali- 
fornia Test of Personality instead of moving as rapidly as 
possible into the counselee’s and the counselor's definition of 
the problem situation and possible methods of alleviation or 
solution sounds to this discussant like folly unless the counseling 
staff is large or the number of clients is small. 

This would seem to lead us logically into the question of 
the present value of marriage prediction scales, Professor 
Skidmore wisely avoids definitely committing himself to either 
side of the Ellis-Terman-Wallin controversy but by implication 
joins the Terman-Wallin forces by indicating the continued use 
of the marriage prediction schedule in the Utah counseling 
operations. Under the circumstances which we have just pointed 
out, where a majority of the counselees approach the service 
with general interest in preparation for marriage, no further 
discussion seems to be necessary. But what about the validity 
of this instrument for individual marriage prediction in coun- 
seling situations? When the instrument is not used for general 
educational purposes but either to sanction or disapprove the 
marriage of a particular couple, is such action justifiable? Ac- 
cording to Terman, Wallin, Burgess, Cottrell, and other mar- 
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riage predictors themselves, certainly not, with the possible ex- 
ception of those individuals who have extremely high or ex- 
tremely low scores on the tests. The present discussant agrees 
with Ellis’s implication that such warnings appear to be often 
ignored by marriage counselors and educators. Although Ellis 
was undoubtedly at times overenthusiastic in his denunciation 
of marriage prediction schedules in their current validity status, 
the present reviewer believes that Ellis’s more basic criticism 
remains unchallenged; namely, the existing scales have not been 
adequately validated by outside performance measures. The 
point made by Terman and Wallin in their answering article, 
that such validation is extremely difficult if not impossible, is 
likewise true. But it does not change the significance of the 
objection to say that something of basic importance has not been 
done because it is difficult. It may excuse an investigator for 
not having done the job of validation but it does not excuse a 
marriage counselor for using the resultant marriage prediction 
scale in such a fashion as if it had been validated. 

The most general justification for the use of current marriage 
prediction schedules which the discussant has heard is that they 
are better than guess work. An appropriate question here 
would seem to be, better than guess work for what purposes, 
research or counseling? Certainly existing schedules are better 
than guess work as a basis for further research and the reviewer 
joins most other social scientists in admiring the work which 
Burgess, Wallin, Cottrell, Terman and others have done in 
developing the schedules to this point. Some day out of this 
research we may well hope to have an accurate predictive instru- 
ment. But I join Ellis and others in objecting to the pretense 
that this day has already arrived. The existing marriage predic- 
tion schedules are better than guess work only, I would propose, 
in such counseling situations as those in which a majority of 
Professor Skidmore’s cases apparently fall. In other types of 
counseling situations where clients bring specific problems re- 
garding which they seek help, I believe there is no existing 
objective instrument to replace the clinical insight and counsel- 
ing techniques of a well trained marriage counselor. 

One final point which I would like to make concerns the 
specific research reported upon by Professor Skidmore—the cor- 
relation of the Marriage Prediction Schedule with the California 
Test of Personality. This research may be considered, in my 
opinion, another specific and important contribution to the 
growing body of data on marriage prediction. But it, like most 
of the preceding research, may not be considered in any way 
definitive. It demonstrates mainly that these two tests measure 
with a fairly high degree of consistency many of the same 
personality factors which are of apparent but not fully validated 
importance in marriage adjustment. The basic question of Ellis. 
and others still goes unanswered, namely, “Are these tests really 
measuring what they purport to measure?” Until that question 
is answered, it seems to me that it is our responsibility as 
scientists to warn marriage practitioners of all types that they 
are not using a scientifically validated instrument. 

Rosert A. HARPER (then director, 
Marriage Counseling Clinic, Ohio State University) 





Data may be sent at any time now to Judson 
Landis, our Workshop Editor, for his survey of 
1952 Workshops, to be published early next year. 
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Editorial 


Unsolved Problems of the Teacher-Counselor in Marriage Education 


JOHN F. CUBER 
Ohio State University 


THE underlying thesis of this paper 
is that teaching and counseling are separate and distinct 
professional roles and that a failure to recognize this 
results in giving the counselee substandard service at 
best and does him positive and irreparable harm at 
worst. It is not denied that one may be both a good 
teacher and a good counselor, any more than it can be 
denied that one can be a good teacher and a good ad- 
ministrator, researcher, or athletic coach. Defensive 
protestations to the contrary notwithstanding, instances 
in which the same person can discharge both functions 
intermittently, even with minimum competence, appear 
to be exceedingly rare. It is more common to find a suc- 
cessful teacher who /Jater becomes a successful adminis- 
trator, or counselor or researcher; to engage in both 
activities intermittently, however, raises an entirely differ- 
ent issue, namely, whether the role requirements of the 
one can be discharged without detracting from or even 
jeopardizing the effectiveness of the other. 

The difficulty in successfully combining teaching and 
counseling seems to me to arise from several sources. 
First, there are the traditions of the teaching profession. 
By and large these are the opposite of the qualifications 
needed, according to our best thinking, for the counselor. 
The academic tradition places subject matter first. Armed 
with a body of knowledge and armored with a tacit 
presumption of the all-sufficiency of that knowledge, 
the teacher goes forth to battle. He entreats, coerces, 
coaxes, cajoles the student into “learning” the subject 
matter, by which is usually meant chiefly skill in the 
verbal transmission of essentially intellectual skills which 
are deemed important. Now I am not unmindful that 
there may be individual teachers of whom the follow- 
ing may not be wholly true, and I am similarly aware 
that the professor of the philosophy of education in 
your alma mater would not approve. I am speaking of 
typical realities, however, not of rare exceptional teach- 
ers nor of our best educational philosophy. 

There are some even more important and more subtle 
aspects of the teaching tradition which are antithetical 
to good clinical counseling practice. There is, for 
example, the authoritarian concept of the teacher. He 
“knows” what is best, and why it is best, and he should 
be listened to politely, if not reverently. It is axiomatic 
in counseling, however, that one of the rudiments of 
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good rapport and therapy is permissiveness, an inter- 
personal situation structured by the patient, not by the 
counselor, and one in which solutions to problems are 
“correct’’ in terms of the patient’s modus operandi, not 
of the teacher's nor of the teacher's patron saints. 

Another aspect of the tradition of teaching which is 
inimical, or at least compromising, to good clinical prac- 
tice, is the essentially intellectual, general, and objective 
character of the thought patterns focused. This is as it 
should be in the group situation with more or less 
standardized objectives. But the counseling situation, to 
the contrary, is an essentially emotional, an intensely sub- 
jective one, having a specificity to which almost any 
generalization may be wholly foreign, however accurate 
or even brilliant it may be from a scientific point of 
view. 

Not only are the traditions of the two professional 
skills radically different, so also are their current ad- 
ministrative statuses. Administrators characteristically 
ptide themselves on being “practical,” by which they 
usually mean in practice that they are traditional, wary 
of innovation, and careful watchdogs of the institution's 
coffers. This results in such outcomes as these: Teacher- 
counselors are almost invariably far more overworked 
(if not downright exploited) than are either teachers 
or counselors alone. Administrators have a fair idea 
of what a normal teaching load is, and probably a some- 
what less accurate concept of what a normal load for a 
counselor should be. As a rule, teacher-counselors are 
expected to do their counseling over and above their 
normal teaching load, and in those rare instances where 
the load is reduced, it is almost never reduced com- 
mensurately with the amount of time and energy which 
counseling requires. This results more often in poor 
counseling than in poor teaching, because in the counsel- 
ing situation both self-censure and client-censure are rela- 
tively ineffective because neither the teacher-counselor 
nor his student-counselee has any wide basis of com- 
parison or other criteria for evaluating the service 
rendered. Not so, however, in the classroom. 

Administrators, moreover, seem not to have the re- 
motest idea of what constitutes training for the counsel- 
ing role. One quickly gets the impression that the 
prevailing administrative judgment as to the qualifica- 
tions of a good counselor are, first and foremost, that he 
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be innocuous so as not to offend, that he be sufficiently 
rigid psychologically so that his conduct and his ideas 
will if possible parallel those of the local clergyman, 
and that he be quite willing to see solutions to problems 
in terms of the most conventional standards of the most 
traditional elements of the constituency. Such a person, 
the administrator feels, will be “safe.” But safe for 
whom? Surely not for the client. Each of the above 
“qualifications” is actually a disqualification for a coun- 
selor. There are far too many bootleg counselors in edu- 
cational institutions, who are substituting their neurotic 
drives, their Sunday School records, and their ancestors’ 
reputations for rigorous training in the difficult and 
technical aspects of clinical practice as taught to students 
in the same institution's departments of clinical psychol- 
ogy and social case work. One of the reasons why 
practitioners in these two established fields are currently 
very suspicious of the marriage counseling done by many 
teacher-counselors stems from the fact that the hard 
fought standards in these professions are openly violated 
by people with good intentions, miscellaneous motiva- 
tions, and amazing innocence of what good clinical 
practice in 1950 really is! 

There are those who may think the preceding para- 
gtaph too severe. Suppose we look at some facts. A 
recent unpublished survey conductéd by the author re- 
vealed the following: (1) Ninety per cent of the sample 
of persons doing marriage counseling could not identify 
a simple case of transference in which they were currently 
involved! (2) Eighty-seven per cent had no clear-cut 
concept which they could verbalize which would differ- 
entiate between what they were doing and depth therapy. 
(Obviously the line is sometimes hard to draw, but that 
hardly seems like an adequate excuse for not knowing 
that there is such a line.) (3) Nearly ninety per cent 
__of these counselors not only were not permissive in their 
counseling procedures, but adhered to various and 
sundry behavior maxims which were the antithesis of 
permissiveness. (4) Practically none of these counselors 
had apparently ever given thought to their own motiva- 
tions in their counseling role and the implications of 
these motivations to what they were doing. 

One frequently hears the defensive rationalization that 
we have to get along with substandard personnel because 
the supply of good personnel is so low. In truth I 
must confess myself to having been seduced by this logic 
and having aided and abetted it by giving it the sanction 
of print. What I did not at that time see was that poor, 
substandard practice, in addition to doing irreparable 
damage to the client, has a long run and subtle danger, 
namely, that by the slow process of habituation one 
becomes so accustomed to poor professional practice 


How, then, can the present situation of the teacher- 
counselor be improved? Obviously the only real im- 
provement lies in the establishment of curricula with 
high professional standards, psychiatric screening of all 
persons before permitting them to counsel, and possibly 
licensure. These goals, however, seem still far off. 
What can we do in the meantime? Here are a few sug- 
gestions. (1) We need to educate the administrator— 
maybe even pressure him—into recognizing that counsel- 
ing is work, very hard and exceedingly technical work. 
Administrators must become more aware than they now 
are of the importance of personal fitness for counseling, 
and that this fitness may be radically different from the 
kind of fitness for an academic position with which the 
administration is familiar. (2) While perhaps we must 
for a while longer get along with the dual role of 
teacher and counselor, we should; I think, work in the 
direction of separating the two roles more sharply. 
There cannot be high professional standards for coun- 
selors so long as their role is a vague adjunct to that 
of the teacher (and/or researcher) or vice versa. (3) 
There should be more and more inservice training for 
counselors. Most of what currently passes by that name 
is ineffective, if not downright dangerous. Too many 
people have the idea that inservice training consists of 
arranging meetings and round table discussions through 
which comparatively inept and naive individuals share 
each other’s ignorance and emerge educated! Nor can 
a week-end workshop, or conference, or occasional 
lecture serve the need. Inservice training must consist of 
rigorous courses, supervised clinical practice, and critical 
evaluation of one’s efforts. Otherwise it gives only the 
illusion of being a professional growth experience. (5) 
Counselors should have been counseled—and by an 
expert. The benign narcissistic assumption made by so 
many counselors that they derive their qualification to 
counsel from the absence of psychological deviation in 
themselves should be allowed to delude us no longer. 
Nor should we perpetuate the companion myth that only 
the psychological normal should counsel, that the deviant 
is disqualified from being a good counselor because he 
is deviant. All that seems necessary is that a counselor 
understand his motivations, understand his deviations, 
and have a wholesome and permissive view of these 
factors in the life pattern. While I would hardly 
contend that personality difficulties are an especial asset 
to the counselor, I would strongly contend that the 
inability to recognize them in oneself should at least be 
suspect of a serious disqualification to practice. What 
I am contending, I suppose, is that the psychoanalyst 
should have been psychoanalyzed, the psychotherapist 
should have received therapy, the counselor should have 


that he eventually comes to consider it good practice. (Continued on page 144) 
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Counseling in Connection with Marriage Courses 


BEATRICE V. MARION* 
Richmond, Virginia 


IN PREPARATION for a seminar at 
the Annual Meeting of the National Council on Family 
Relations in Denver, September 1950, a questionnaire 
was sent to a selected group of instructors of college 
courses in marriage and the family. The purpose was to 
find out the extent and nature of teacher counseling in 
the marriage field. Because of limited finances only 300 
persons were questioned. The group included all in- 
structors who registered in meetings of the Committee 
on Education for Marriage and Family Living in Col- 
leges at the National Council on Family Relations meet- 
ings in New York, December 1949 and all the college 
instructors who registered at the 13th Annual Groves 
Conference on Marriage and the Family at Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina in April 1950. The rest were selected 
from the list of instructors used by Bowman in his’ study 
of marriage courses in 1949 whose course titles indicated 
“marriage” as the major emphasis. Summary follows: 


REPORT OF TEACHERS OF MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 
COURSES IN THE U.S. PERFORMING MARRIAGE 
‘COUNSELING SERVICES 


1 interview—24% obstacle to 
2 interviews—47% 

3-5 interviews—28% 
Over 5 interviews—1% 
X. Average length interview 
Under 20 minutes—3% 


20-40 minutes—32% 


XII. Greatest 
counseling 
Lack of privacy—17% 
Lack of time—62% 
Lack of training—21% 
Lack of referral—1.4% 
Lack of facilities—19% 


40-60 minutes—62% Jurisdictional difficulties— 
Over 60 minutes—3% 5% 

XI. Attitude of administration Opposition by administra- 
Enthusiastic—43% tion—2% 
Tolerant—41% Opposition by parents or 
Disapproving—1% others—0% 

Indifferent or unaware— No obstacle—3% 
15% No comment—3% 


About 40 per cent of the questionnaires were returned, 


Number of questionnaires 
mailed—300 

Answers received—132 

Discarded for incomplete 
answers—11 

Reporting “no counseling’ — 
15 

Number used in statistical 
summary—106 


I. Counseling initiated by 

Instructor (as a require- 

ment)—17% 

Instructor (by invitation 

only )}—60% 

Student—30% 

Referral—27% 

Note: Counselees may come 
in more than one way, hence 
the excess percentage. 

II. Counseling limited to 

Students in marriage class— 

6% 
Student body—43% 
Students and relatives— 
14% 

Not limited—37% 

III. Proportion of premarital 
and postmarital 

Premarital—6€1.5% 

Postmarital—24.5% 


Unanswered—14% 
IV. Students in marriage class 


counseled: 

Students Instructors 
Under 10% 30% 

10- 24% 39% 

25- 49% 16% 

50— 74% 9% 

‘75-100% , 6% 


V. Extent of record keeping 
No records—45% 
Some records—39% 
Records on all cases—16% 
VI. To whom available 
Counselor only—72.5% 
Co-workers and/or univer- 
sity authorities—27.5% 
VII. Policy with regard to 
fees 
To non-students—9% 
To students—1% 
No fees—90% 
VIII. Counseling and _ teach- 
ing load 
Teaching time reduced for 
counseling—21% 
Not reduced—79% 
IX. Average number of con- 
tacts per counselee 


* Director, Premarriage and Marriage Counseling Service. 
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some of which were discarded as incomplete, and a few 
not used that reported “no counseling.” Roughly, 35 
per cent of the original mailing constitute the basis of 
this report. Although the questionnaires were sent out 
in the midst of final examinations the returns were great 
enough to indicate a genuine interest in the project. 
Replies came in from thirty-seven states and the District 
of Columbia. Ohio led in number of replies received, 
seven colleges reporting. Texas, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and North Carolina were represented by six col- 
leges each. The states from which no replies came are 
Alabama, Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, Maryland, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Hampshire, Washington, Wiscon- 
sin and Wyoming. Returns from Georgia, Louisiana, 
New Mexico and Vermont reported no counseling. 
Most often counseling was initiated by invitation of 
the instructor—60 per cent. In 30 per cent of the cases 
it was requested by the student. 27 per cent of the 
instructors also reported referrals from other teachers, 
former students and other persons in the community or 
college. Only 17 per cent of the instructors required 
counseling or urged it as a valuable adjunct to class work. 
- A fifth of those reporting had a reduced teaching 
load to allow time for counseling. But our replies 
indicate little relationship between number of students 
counseled and the teaching load of the instructor. 
Those who are counseling in addition to a full schedule 
of classes reported about as many hours a week spent in 
counseling as did those with reduced teaching leads. 
Several reported as much as ten hours a week average, 
over and above a full teaching schedule. The exceptions 
to this are in schools where a highly developed coun- 
seling service accounts for an unusually large number of 
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clients seeking counsel. 

The number of class members counseled by a single 
instructor ranged in number from two to 200 with an 
average of forty. Most instructors counseled less than 
one-fourth of the students in their marriage classes. One 
instructor in a counseling setup counseled over 350 per- 
sons during the past twelve months, in addition to a 
50 per cent teaching load. 

Administration attitude was reported “enthusiastic” 
or “tolerant” by a large majority of instructors. About 
15 per cent thought the administration was unaware 
that counseling was being done. A few reported opposi- 
tion. Many indicated a growing interest and awareness 
of counseling possibilities, on the part of both students 
and faculty, with a general hopefulness about the future. 

Only seven instructors restricted their counseling to 
students enrolled in the course. Forty-nine per cent 
limited counseling to students in the college, 14 per cent 
included relatives and friends of their students, 37 per 
cent made no limitations. On an average, less than 
three-fourths of the counseling was premarital even 
though it was largely with college students. 

Number of consultations ranged from five a year to 
fifty a week, most of them from thirty to sixty minutes 
in length. Usually each counselee was seen less than 
three times. 

Half of those reporting kept no records, others kept 
records on some cases. Only sixteen persons kept 
records on all cases. Three persons made use of record- 
ings but most counselors kept either a descriptive (60%) 
and/or a statistical (50%) record. 27 per cent reported 
that such records were available to other persons, such 
as departmental coworkers, university authorities, and 
so on. 


Only one school charges a fee to students—$1.00 per 
hour—but twelve counselors customarily charge fees 
ranging from $2.00 to $25.00 to non-students. The 
remaining 90 per cent charged no fees. 

About two-thirds of those reporting made use of 
community resources for referrals. Most frequent refer- 
tals were to psychiatrists or psychologists, to ministers, 
physicians or family case workers, although a large 
variety of other resources were also used. 

In answer to the question, “What is the greatest 
obstacle you encounter in your counseling?’ the great 
majority answered, lack of time (see table above). Lack 
of training, lack of privacy, lack of referral resources and 
lack of facilities for record-keeping are also regarded as 
handicaps. One counselor listed “staff gossip,” but no 
evidence of parental opposition appeared in the returns. 

Several instructors said they discouraged counseling 
because the time available to them for counseling made 
it impossible to do justice to student needs. Others felt 
that counseling is an integral part of class work and is 
done more effectively by the class instructor than by a per- 
son especially designated as counselor. Among the coun- 
selors handicapped by lack of space was one instructor 
who reported sharing an office with ten other staff 
members. 


In summary, the counseling picture presented by our survey 
would appear as follows: Many instructors of supposedly func- 
tional marriage courses are doing no counseling. Those who 
report counseling reach less than one-fourth of the students in 
their classes. Interviews are thirty to sixty minutes in length, 
averaging two to a client. Half keep no records, most charge no 
fees. The counseling is nearly always optional, frequently 
suggested by the instructor, who usually does it in addition to 
a full teaching load and with a constant sense of frustration 
because of inadequate time and facilities. 





How Married College Students Manage 
(Continued from page 105) 


economics training might have upon the way those 
young couples managed their money, time and energy. 
Five classifications were made according to the kind of 
home economics training the wife might have received. 
These were: none, high school training only, college 
training, informal training, and a combination of both 
high school and informal training. Informal training 
referred to that received through 4-H clubs, extension 
classes, or night school work. A fifty point scoring de- 
vice, based upon selected responses, was applied to each 
questionnaire. When the scores were compared the col- 
lege trained group scored highest in managerial prac- 
tices, and the group with no home economics training 
scored lowest. The difference in scores between those 
two groups was highly significant statistically. A sig- 
nificant difference also appeared between the college 
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trained wives and the wives who had had only high 
school home economics training. Wives who had had 
informal types of home economics training scored higher 
than the homemakers with no training or with high 
school training only. It is possible that women who 
voluntarily seek home economics education through in- 
formal classes and clubs show an interest in homemaking 
which reflects in their higher managerial scores. 

It would appear from this study of married students 
that on the whole they are using approved managerial 
practices in greater measure than was found among 
homemakers studied earlier. Facing and solving to- 
gether the problems which confront them may bring an 
earlier maturity and stability to these marriages which 
will provide a firm foundation for a successful and 
lasting marriage relationship. 
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Headquarters Service Report for 1950-1951 


(Period Ending June 1, 1951) 


EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL 
Executive Secretary 


School Systems—Boards of education, 
administrators and teachers sought and received head- 
quarters help in developing curricula, organizing courses, 
obtaining materials and keeping in touch with other 
schools’ offerings in marriage and family life education. 
The number of schools so serviced in 1948 was 33, in 
1949 it was 47, and in 1950-51 the number rose to 316. 
The members of the National Committee on Education 
for Marriage and Family Life in the Schools were in 
direct contact with over 500 other school systems through 
the year. 2,000 school administrators attended the general 
session on Family Life Education of the North Central 
Association at the Palmer House in Chicago, March 29, 
1951, at which three of our members spoke and an 
exhibit of our materials drew enthusiastic attention. 


—— 


Students’ and Scholars’ Requests—In the season 1950- 
51, 160 students and scholars in the marriage and family 
fields consulted your national headquarters about oppor- 
tunities for further study, research plans, sources of data 
and areas for further investigation. This compares with 
303 similar requests in 1949 and 251 in 1948. 


a 


Writers’ and Publishers’ Aids—Authors and publishers 
of materials in the marriage and family fields increasingly 
call upon us to supply data, quote materials, evaluate 
manuscripts and suggest appropriate outlets. Over and 
above the routine handling of hundreds of review re- 
quests, advertisements and so on, personal services of the 
nature indicated have been supplied in 1950-51 to 130 
authors and publishers. This compares with totals of 94 
in 1949 and 32 in 1948. Specific mentions of the Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations, its staff, affiliates and 
publications, have appeared in hundreds of journals, 
magazines, pamphlets and books during the season. 


ae 


Program Assistance—During the 1950-51 season, 293 
different educational institutions, community agencies, 
church organizations and governmental departments have 
sought our help in supplying leadership and in finding 
adequate personnel, helpful resources and sound proce- 
dures in marriage and family programs. This total of 293 
for the current period compares with 181 in 1949 and 
174 in 1948. 
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Colleges and Universities—The 63 colleges listed 
below requested and received direct personal service in 
the form of consultation on curriculum and courses, lead- 
ership for campus marriage and family life programs, 
workshop organization, interdepartmental approaches in 


functional education, counseling and research: 


Amarillo College 

Ball State College 

Bay City Junior College 

Beloit College 

Brigham Young University 

Catholic University of America 

Central Michigan College of 
Education 

Connecticut College 

Cornell University 

Dana College 

DePauw University 

East Carolina College 

Farwell Rural Agricultural 
School 

Florida State University 

Grinnell College 

Hartwick College 

Hood College 

Illinois Wesleyan 

Indiana University 

Iowa State College 

Kansas State Teachers College 

Kent State University 

Keuka College 

Lake Erie College 

Lawrence College 

Louisiana College 

Louisiana State University 

Manchester College 

Marietta College 

McMurray College 

Miami University 

Midwestern University 


Milton College 

Monticello College 

Morningside College 

New School of Social Research 

Oberlin College 

Ohio State University 

Ohio University 

Ohio Wesleyan University 

Oklahoma A. and M. College 

Oregon State College 

Pacific University 

Pennsylvania State College 

Phillips University 

Purdue University 

Southwestern Louisiana 
University 

Texas State College for 
Women 

Union College 

University of Chicago 

University of Denver 

University of Florida 

University of Illinois 

University of Kansas 

University of Kentucky 

University of Michigan 

University of Wichita 

University of Wisconsin 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Wayne University 

West Virginia State College 

Wisconsin State Teachers 
College 

Wittenberg College 


ae 


Representation at Meetings and Conferences—The Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations was invited to partic- 
ipate officially in more than a score of national confer- 
ences during the year, noteworthy of which were: Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Conference, Mid-century White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 
National Conference on Aging, National Education As- 
sociation, Department of Adult Education (annual meet- 
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ing), United States National Commission for UNESCO 
(third national conference). 
— 


Professional Consultation—Eighty-five professional or- 
ganizations and agencies have consulted with us during 
the current year on matters of policy, procedure and inter- 
agency interpretation and cooperation in the marriage and 
family fields. This compares with 65 in 1949 and 30 
such consultative contacts in 1948. In the current list 
are such groups as: American Association of Marriage 
Counselors, American Library Association, Association 
for Childhood Education International, Society for Re- 
search in Child Development, Toynbee Hall (London). 


a 


Placement and Personnel Service—More than 100 
(112) different placement requests and personnel in- 
quiries were handled at headquarters during the current 
year. With the decrease in college enrollments and the 
dismissal of more recently employed instructional staff, 
the discrepancy increases between the number of persons 
seeking positions and the number of positions open in 
the marriage and family fields as seen in our comparative 
records for the past three years: 


1948—39 persons 13 openings 
1949—59 persons 34 openings 
"50-'51—91 persons 21 openings 


Exhibits and Materials—Books, pamphlets, reprints, 
interpretative materials and Marriage and Family Living 
have been provided on request for display at such con- 
ferences as: American Academy of General Practice (see 
picture below), Annual Groves Conference, Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations, National Confer- 
ence of Social Work and many others at the local, state, 
regional and national levels. Appreciation is due loyal 
local members who have carried the responsibility of 
setting up and manning these exhibits. Many hundreds 
of individuals and agencies (church, community, state, na- 
tional and international) continue to find our inexpensive 
reprint and materials service so valuable that our student 
help can barely keep up with the orders. Packets of 
selected materials have been sent this year on request to 
Germany, Norway, Sweden, France, England (festival 
of Britain), Italy, India, Japan, to UNESCO, and to the 
State Department library. This letter of appreciation is 


typical: 

“Please let me thank you for sending such excellent materials 
for our exhibition in Home Economics. They added greatly to 
our interpretation of family life education. They will do much 
to promote better home making in India! 

“Dr. Leela Desai, hcad of the College of Home Science, joins 
me in thanking you for the material which you sent and for 
your splendid cooperation and good will accompanying it.” 


Very sincerely yours, 


The Faculty of Home Science 
Flemmie P. Kittrell 


Maharaja Sayajiraq University 





NATIONAL COUNCIL ON FAMILY RELATIONS EXHIBIT FOR THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF GENERAL PRACTICE, 
MARCH 19-23, 1951, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Personal Guidance Referrals—tInterpretation of the 
nature of our service is bearing fruit as noted in the 
diminishing number of individuals with marital and fam- 
ily problems who seek help from our national office. 
While 226 individuals sought us for personal counseling 
facilities and were referred on to adequate sources neat 
them in 1949, in 1950-51 only 99 individuals needed 
to be referred. As the public better understands our 
clearing house program and becomes acquainted with 
duly authorized direct service agencies, this figure may 
continue to drop. 

—— 


Counseling Clinics and Centers—Counseling centers 
and clinics on the campus and in the community continue 
to clear with us their plans for development of their 
direct counseling services, their training programs for 
counselors, their interest in standards and procedures, 
and to consult with us on other programs designed to 
meet needs similar to those they are organized to serve. 
Contact is maintained with the American Association of 
Marriage Counselors, to which are sent inquiries of mu- 
tual interest. In 1950-51, 42 counseling centers were in 
touch with us. This compares with 43 in 1949 and 24 
in 1948, 

—————— 

National Committees—Twelve national committees 

are active at present: 

Economic Basis of the Family 

Education for Marriage and the Family in the Colleges 
Education for Marriage and the Family in the Schools 
Family Life Education in the Community 
International Liaison 

Marriage and Family Counseling 

Marriage and Family Law 

Marriage and Family Research 

Mass Media 

Parent Education 

Religion and the Family 

Teacher Preparation 


Three have carried on extensive projects in 1950-51 as 
detailed below. 


entender 
Teachers’ Kit—The National Committee on Educa- 
tion for Marriage and the Family in the Schools received 
official authorization at the September 1950 executive 
session for the collecting and distributing of a kit of 


project are again available for a new edition from re- 
ceipts from those already sold. 
—— 

E. W. Burgess Fund—The National Committee on 
Marriage and Family Research was authorized at the Sep- 
tember 1950 meetings to develop a special E. W. Burgess 
Fund for the encouragement of marriage and family re- 
search as an appropriate way of honoring Mr. Burgess 
for his devoted service through the years. Nearly 
10,000 former students, colleagues and friends of Mr. 
Burgess were invited to participate by contributing to the 
Fund and adding their names to the Roll of Honor. To 
date, some 420 individuals have contributed $3,185.50. 
Expenses run well under $1,000.00 leaving a fund of 
somewhat more than $2,000.00 to be administered by the 


research committee. 
_—— 


National Committee on Religion and the Family— 
Revitalized at the September 1950 meetings under the 
chairmanship of S. M. Duvall, has circulated memoranda 
among several hundred active religious leaders and is in 
the process of developing an interfaith creed consisting 
of the many beliefs about love, marriage and family life 
in which the members of the three major faiths are in 
agreement. Professor A. H. Clemens of Catholic Uni- 
versity of America heads this project to be reviewed at 
the August 1951 conference. 

catenin 

Regional and State Councils—With the splitting of 
the Southern Council on Family Relations into the South- 
east and the Southwest councils at the March 1951 meet- 
ings, we now have 7 regional and 28 state council affli- 
ates: 

Regional Councils on Family Relations 
Midwest Council on Family Relations 

New England Council on Family Relations 
Pacific Northwest Council on Family Relations 
Rocky Mountain Council on Family Relations 
Southeastern Council on Family Relations 


Southwestern Council on Family Relations 
Tri-State Council on Family Relations 


State Committees and Councils on Family Relations 


Alabama Nebraska 
Arkansas New Jersey 
Northern California New York 


Southern California North Carolina 


materials that might be helpful to teachers in family rela- Connecticut aes 
. . maha . Georgia Oklahoma 
tions. More than forty pieces of material including Idaho Oragin 
fepresentative pamphlets, reprints and unpublished ma- lndiens Pennsylvania 
terials from experienced teachers were collected. Letters lowa South Carolina 
announcing the availability of the kit as a service project Kansas Texas 
at $1.70 were sent to some 800 teachers of family living sities vate 
known to us. The initial supply of 500 kits is about ex- een w ‘ae ante 
hausted. The National Council funds that financed the Montana Wisconsin 
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Membership—Increases in costs of living and cuts in 
college budgets have already been felt in our difficulty 
in maintaining a stable membership. Starting with fewer 
than 600 members in April 1945, active membership 
solicitation by January 1948 increased the number of 
members to 3,000. Although the number of members 
remains fairly constant, in 1949 and again in 1950 ap- 
proximately 1,000 members lapsed. Some 30,000 letters 
to prospective members were mailed this year in an effort 
to keep the membership rolls at the 3,000 mark. Most 
of these 10,000 prospects (each gets 3 letters routinely) 
were members of related groups and other field trip 
contacts made by your executive. Dr. Mattie Lloyd 
Wooten, national membership chairman, requests the 
help of all members in developing an effective procedure 
for getting and maintaining a strong, active membership. 
Following is a typical note of regret. 

“I so regret my inability to pay dues to any other organization. 
Your organization is so worthwhile and I have appreciated your 
list of materials. 

“Were I able financially to do so, I would not hesitate. I do 
not like to ignore any invitation of this importance. Best wishes 
to a most worthwhile contribution to society.” 


nioceanasiilineicitintant 


Finance—Economy measures including payment of no 
executive salary for 3 years (1946-49) resulted in a 
modest surplus, $8,013.75, which was invested in U. S. 
Government Notes in 1950, $5,000 of which was re- 
invested in Lehman Investment Trust in 1951. During 
1950-51, $3,000 toward back salary was paid the execu- 
tive at the same time that a regular part-time salary was 
allocated. The moving of the Editorial Office from Chi- 
cago has increased editorial expenses by approximately 
$1,000 a year to date. Other increases in typing, print- 
ing and supplies are in line with generally rising costs. 

Financial policies should be seen in terms of a realistic 
appraisal of resources in the foreseeable future, and an 
evaluation of the job to be done. In this connection the 
following questions beg our attention. 


Questions of Policy 

1) What shall be the relationship between local, state, 
regional and national councils on family relations? How 
shall each be financed? What responsibility can state 
and regional councils take for maintaining and increasing 
the number of national members? 

2) How may the national committees be strengthened 
and encouraged? What autonomy does a national com- 
mittee have for carrying through an authorized project? 
What controls should the National Council have on com- 
mittee projects it is financing and authorizing? Is the 
proposal of establishing sections with ongoing member- 
ships a feasible one? 
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3) Do we want a strong headquarters office with 
continuing services as summarized in this report? Would 
a national office serve better as a bookkeeping and re- 
ferral base, with activities decentralized in various centers 
and committees? To what extent do we want the jour- 
nal, Marriage and Family Living, to be the voice of the 
Council and its affiliates? What services should members 
expect to receive from the National Council? How can 
a still closer relationship be established between the 
Council and its members ? 


Respectfully submitted, June 1, 1951 
EVELYN MILLIs DUVALL, Ph.D., Executive Secretary 
——g——___ 


Directory of Organizations 


American Association of Marriage Counselors, Inc., 
270 Park Avenue, Suite 7G, New York 17, New York. 
Professional association interested in establishment and 
maintenance of standards in marriage counseling field. 
Provides information services to the public and allied 
professions. Referral to qualified marriage counselors 
and marriage counseling services on written request. 
(The Association, itself, offers no clinical services.) 

American Social Hygiene Association, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, New York. Sound publications on 
education for personal and family living, community and 
public health aspects of social hygiene. Write for lists. 

Cleveland Health Museum, Inc., 8911 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio, is the sole distributor of the Dickin- 
son-Belskie “Wonder of New Life’ modeis on human 
reproduction. Life size, life like, 100 items. Ask for 
free illustrative folder. Film strips and lantern slides 
also available. 

Family Service Association of America, 192 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. A federation of 250 com- 
munity supported social casework agencies—key resources 
for help in marital and other family problems. 

Marriage Council of Philadelphia, 1422 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 

Marriage and Family Council, Inc., Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Massachusetts Society for Social Hygiene, Inc., Room 
800, 14 Somerset Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. Per- 
sonal and Marriage Counseling Service. Pamphlets, etc. 
on Sex Education, Marriage and other aspects of Social 
Hygiene. Lists and information on request. 





If you would like your paper, to be presented at 
our Annual Conference, considered for early pub- 
lication in the Journal, prepare it according to our 
Manuscript Form, and get it to the editor promptly. 
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Trends and Activities 


ROBERT A. HARPER 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan 


Meetings 
American Association of Marriage Counselors—will 
hold clinical sessions open to active and associate AAMC 
members only, at Lake Geneva, Monday, August 27, 
prior to the meetings of the National Council on Family 
Relations. 


Arkansas Family Life Council—tecently reorganized 
after being dormant about three years. Would like sug- 
gestions from other state councils as to effective procedures 
in initial stages. Chairman, Mrs. Irene P. Miracle, Co- 
operative Extension Work in Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics, Little Rock. 


Association for Childhood Education International— 
will hold its 1952 Study Conference April 14-18 in Phila- 
delphia. Registration for members and nonmembers opens 
January 1. Mary E. Leeper, exec. sec., 1200 15th St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


E. C. Brown Trust—again sponsored the Social Hy- 
giene Seminar, throughout the summer session, at Uni- 
versity of Oregon, in addition to the two-week workshop 
at Oregon State College and the five-day institute at Pa- 
cific University, last June. 


Community Family Life Institutes 
Kansas City, Missouri, held April 2-4: KC Family Life 
Council ; Family and Child Welfare Council of the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies. Arthur W. Gilbert, Library 
Building. 
Toledo, Ohio, held May 17: Citizens Committee for 
Family Life Education, 191614 Vermont Avenue. 


Delhi, India—first Family Life Conference held March 
27-28, by YMCA, YWCA, and Christian Home Move- 
ment. Mrs. Emma J. Thompson, Methodist Mission, 4, 
Battery Lane, Delhi 8, India. 


Tel-Aviv, Palestine—first public Counseling Center on 
Marriage and Family Life in Israel opened May 16, begin- 
ning weekly 2-hr. schedule at the premises of the Editorial 
Offices of La-Isha, The Woman’s Magazine of Israel, at 
Finn St., Tel-Aviv 7, under the direction of Roman 
Pretzel, Dr. Jur. 


Tenth Annual Conference on Conservation of Mar- 
riage and the Family—held April 26-28 at North 
Carolina College at Durham. Eighty-nine persons from 
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nine states stressed background factors, counseling and 
education for good family living, in seminars, discussion 
groups and general sessions. Directors, Joseph S. Himes 
and Diana Dent. 


Family Service Association of America—celebrated its 
40th anniversary, June 7. For data on its development and 
current functioning, address, James H. Scull, Family Serv- 
ice Ass'n of America, 192 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 


Fourteenth Groves Conference on Marriage and the 
Family—held April 23-25 at the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. Seminars, clinical sessions and 
general meetings on various phases of marriage and 
family life education, counseling and research. Twenty- 
four states represented by 172 people of varied profes- 
sional backgrounds including: twenty-five clergymen; 
twenty-one high school teachers, administrators and 
counselors; fifty college and university professors— 
eighteen in sociology, eleven in family life, nine in home 
economics, and the rest in child development, human 
relations, philosophy, psychology and religion; medical 
doctors, marriage counselors, community workers, social 
welfare workers, researchers, nurses and public health 
educators, college instructors. Twenty-eight wives or 
husbands accompanied their spouses. Fifteen graduate 
students training for specialized work in the field of 
family life attended from Florida, New York, North Caro- 
lina and Ohio. Directors, Gladys Groves and Reuben 
Hill. 


Indiana Council on Family Relations—held May 18-19 
at Purdue University. General theme: ‘Family and 
Personal Security during World Crisis.” Chairman, 
Harold T. Christensen, Department of Sociology, Purdue 
University. 


Lincoln University (Jefferson City, Missouri )—held 
second Annual Marriage Institute, March 21-22. Di- 
rector, R. Clyde Minor, Department of Sociology. 


Louisiana Council on Family Relations—held annual 
meeting March 16 at Louisiana College, Pineville. Voted 
to continue marriage institutes at colleges on a coopera- 
tive basis next March, using as leaders resource persons 
at Southeastern Council’s Annual Conference, to be held 
then. President, Florence Abington, Specialist in Family 
Life and Health, University Station, Baton Rouge. 
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Michigan Council on Family Relations—held May 4 
and 5 in cooperation with Michigan Youth Commission 
and Wayne University. Symposia, films, discussions and 
speeches on various family- and youth-oriented topics. 
Secretary-treasurer, Stephen W. Mamchur, Department of 
Sociology, Wayne University, Detroit 1, Michigan. 


Midwest Council on Family Relations (Tentative )— 
exploratory plans are under way for the formation of a 
midwest regional council. * States proposed for inclusion 
are Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and Wisconsin. Those in- 
terested are encouraged to write Dave Fulcomer, Iowa 
State College. 


Morehouse College (Atlanta, Georgia)—held sixth 
Annual Institute on Building for Successful Marriage 
and Family Living in cooperation with Plannned Parent- 
hood Federation, March 14-16. General theme: “A 
Warrant of Security—the Family.” Chairman, Walter 
R. Chivers, Department of Sociology. 


National Methodist Conference on Family Life—will 
be held October 12-14 at Chicago. Chairman, Bishop 
Hazen G. Werner, c/o Methodist Church, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago. 


Ohio Council on Family Relations—plans two regional 
institutes, instead of a statewide institute; one in October 
at Kent State University, the other in the spring in a dif- 
ferent part of the state. President, Richard H. Bell, First 
Community Church, 1320 Cambridge Boulevard, Colum- 
bus. 


Pacific Northwest Regional Council on Family Rela- 
tions—held March 30 and 31 in Victoria. General 
theme: ‘Maintaining Family Unity.” President, Wallace 
Beasley, Department of Sociology, State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman. For 1952 Annual Conference, April 5-7, 
at State College, Pullman, Washington, names of persons 
in family relations field who expect to be in the vicinity 
at that time are requested. 


Rocky Mountain Council on Family Relations—held 
its spring conference April 13-14 at Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley. Leslie D. Zeleny, Colo- 
rado State College of Education. 


Southeastern Council on Family Relations—formed 
March 16 consists of: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and 
Virginia. President, Lester Pearl, Department of Social 
Service, Florida State University, Tallahassee. 


Southwestern Council on Family Relations—similarly 
dating from March 16 when the old Southern Council 
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split into these two units of more practical size com- 
prises: Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, 
Texas. President, Marion B. Smith, Department of 
Sociology, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. 


Mergers 


National Association for Mental Health—is the result 
of a 1950 merger of National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene with two other voluntary organizations, Na- 
tional Mental Health Foundation and Psychiatric Founda- 
tion. Executive director, Robert Wechsler, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U. S. A—newly made up of 28 interdenominational 
Protestant organizations, in its Joint Department of 
Family Life merges the former Commission on Mar- 
riage and the Home of the Federal Council of Churches 
(Leland Foster Wood, long its chairman, retired January 
1 to do more study, writing and conference direction) and 
the family life committees of the United Council of 
Church Women and of the International Council of 
Religious Education. Director, Rev. Richard E. Lentz, 
Joint Department of Family Life, Educational Division, 
National Council of Churches, 206 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago. 

Activities 

Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency—an- 
nounced April 3 the appointment of the following 
associate chiefs to work with Miss Katharine F. Lenroot, 
chief of the Children’s Bureau; Dr. Katherine Bain, to 
work in program development in research and in the ad- 
ministration of grants to states for child health and 
welfare as well as in maternal and child health; Melvin 
A. Glasser, to work with state and national groups in 
putting objectives of the Mid-century White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth into action by integrating 
community resources and to be responsible for inter- 
national programs. 


North Carolina Family Life Council—has prepared an 
annotated bibliography of books and pamphlets under 
many subheadings on marriage and family life: all the 
accessible items from the known publishers in this coun- 
try. Also N.C. Family Life Council's first Newsletter. 
Both available from President Marvin Vick, Sanford, N.C. 


North Carolina Library Commission—has inaugurated 
a progressive expansion of its interlibrary loan service in 
books on family life, on both lay and professional 
levels. Basic bibliographies, with supplements as issued, 
are available from any public library in the state. Re- 
quests are also welcomed from individuals or groups 
interested in specific titles or subjects in this field. 
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Problem Box 


HARRIET F. PILPEL, LL.B. 
New York City 


1) In what states do marriage educators need to be 
particularly careful about sex instruction in the 
schools or in community meetings ? 

A. Most states have statutes proscribing obscenity. 
Generally speaking, straightforward non-sensational in- 
struction dealing with matters of sex and procreation will 
not be considered to violate these laws. There are always 
exceptions, of course, as there were in the case of teach- 
ing evolution, but so far as I know, there have been no 
recent prosecutions based on bona fide and dignified sex 
instruction. 

2) Do many of the states actually enforce laws on 
books regarding dispensing of sex knowledge and 
especially teaching of contraceptive information ? 

A. For the answer to the former part of this question, 
see the answer to question 1. Bear in mind, too, that 
whereas each state governs activities within its own 
borders, federal law applies to the transmission of in- 
formation in interstate and foreign commerce and through 
the mails. The Federal Government has been more apt 
than the states to pick up books dealing with sex. But 
for some time the trend of court decisions has been 
permissive, and as far as sex information alone is con- 
cerned, the Federal Government is no more likely to 
prosecute than the various states. However, the Federal 
Government, particularly the Post Office department, 
continues to be very vigilant in picking up publications 
specifically teaching methods or describing devices for 
contraception. While many of the states also have laws 
against the distribution of such information, such laws 
are rarely invoked. The Post Office department, how- 
ever, is engaged continually in declaring non-mailable 
books which go into the subject of contraception in any 
concrete detail. 

3) Are there any real dangers involved concerning 
the treatment of religion in marriage and family 
relations courses? Would a teacher, for example, 
be subject to legal prosecution if she invited a 
rabbi, a priest, and a minister into her classroom 
to discuss religious angles as they relate to mar- 

. fiage? 

A. I don’t think there are any real dangers involved in 
discussing religion in the classroom in comparative 
terms. We have in this country a rigid policy of separa- 
tion of church and state. This does not mean, however, 
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that religion cannot be discussed in the schools; rather 
it requires only that the schools should not promulgate 
any One religion over any others. While occasionally 
free thinkers and atheists object even to the teaching of 
comparative religion, I know of no instance where such 
general discussion of religious matters has been made the 
basis for any kind of legal action. 

4) What particular precautions should a marriage 
counselor without an M.D. take in proceeding 
with his counseling practice? 

A. There are few, if any, authorities now in existence 
which would afford an answer to this question. The 
position of the marriage counselor who is not a physician 
is less protected than that of the physician in a number 
of ways, as is the position of the person who consults such 
a non-medical counselor. For example, there is embodied 
in the law the so-called physician-patient privilege which 
means that a physician is not at liberty to disclose without 
the patient’s consent matter obtained from his patient in 
confidence. There is, so far as I know, no authority either 
way whether a similar privilege would pertain to a patient 
of a non-medical counselor. In some states an effort is 
now being made to license counselors, and every counselor 
should check with his own state and municipal laws to 
see whether any of them impinge upon his work. Most 
of these laws are still in the discussion stage, but some 
have already gone through. It would be wise for a non- 
medical counselor to obtain the written consent of the 
other spouse in cases where he is consulted by one spouse 
in connection with a marital difficulty. Finally, non- 
medical counselors should recognize that the medical 
and legal aspects of the problems confronting them 
should be referred to doctors and lawyers for resolution. 
Virtually every state has statutes prohibiting the practices 
of medicine and law without due licensing, etc., and it is 
important for the counselor to know how these profes- 
sional pursuits are defined so that he avoids the charge 
that he is practicing in either field. 





Readers are invited to send their questions regard- 
ing the legal aspects of counseling and of marriage 
and family relations to Harriet F. Pilpel at 134 
West 93rd Street, New York 25, N.Y. 
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Book Reviews 


ALBERT REISS, JR. 
Department of Sociology, University of Chicago 


Patterns of Sexual Behavior. By Clellan S. Ford and Frank 
A. Beach. Harper & Brothers and Paul B, Hoeber, Inc., 
New York, 1951. Pp. 307. $4.50. 

Sex behavior depends upon two factors: biology and 
culture, anatomy and attitude. Men and women meet 
and mate in certain fashions, first, because they belong 
to the animal species and are therefore subject to the 
instinctive physiological drives of all animals; and sec- 
ond, because they are members of human societies and 
cultures and are therefore subject to learned modifica- 
tions of their urges by the impact of their social environ- 
ment. 

To fully understand, then, the great variety of human 
sexual behavior and the motivations behind it, it is neces- 
sary to obtain a clear picture of the background on which 
such behavior rests—to learn the biological tendencies 
and the social conditioning which go into its making. 
Two scientists, Dr. Ford, an anthropologist who has de- 
voted many years to the study of sex and reproduction 
in 190 societies, and Dr. Beach, a comparative psycholo- 
gist who has made outstanding investigations of animal 
sex behavior, combined their knowledge and their wis- 
dom to provide us with just such an essential perspective 
in their book on Patterns of Sexual Behavior. 

The term “sex behavior,” as used in the present vol- 
ume, refers, according to the authors, “exclusively to 
behavior involving stimulation and excitation of the sexual 
organ.” Within this somewhat narrow framework, how- 
ever, they have dealt in great detail with a great many 
aspects of sex conduct and sex contact. Sexual attraction, 
the nature of the sex act, the when, where, and how it 
takes place among animals and among humans, the types 
of genital stimulation, homosexuality, self-stimulation— 
these are some of the topics considered. In each instance, 
the subject is discussed from two viewpoints: how people 
behave in different societies and cultures, and how animals 
act in the matter. In addition there is a very full presen- 
tation of sex behavior from the point of view of anatomy 
and physiology—of the biochemical and physical ma- 
chinery of the body which relates to sex function. 

A Greek philosopher once said that if a heap were made 
of all human acts that were considered to be right and 
moral at one time and one place, and out of this heap were 
to be removed all forms of behavior that were considered 
wrong and immoral at another time and another place, 
nothing would be left. This is the impression one gains 
from reading the present volume. Except for the univer- 
sal taboo on incest, every form of sexual experience has 
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formed a part of the social pattern of human society at 
one time or another. 

The authors themselves are singularly free from value 
judgments in their approach. “Moral evaluations,” they 
say, “form no part of the book.” Theirs was the task 
of presenting factual data, and this they have accom- 
plished with great skill and scholarship and clarity. 

To the clinician concerned with sex function, to the 
marriage counselor interested in sex behavior, to the 
biologist and social scientist, the book will be an in- 
valuable reference source. But it will also be of great 
interest to any one who is concerned with human be- 
havior. And who is not? 

ABRAHAM STONE, M.D. 
New York City 


Building Your Marriage. By Rex A. Skidmore and An- 
thon S. Cannon. Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1951. Pp. 650. $5.00. 

The appearance of yet another standard marriage text 
indicates that the functional marriage course has come of 
age in American higher education. Oblivious of John F. 
Cuber’s recent dictum that “underlying a new textbook 
there should be a new idea,” Skidmore and Cannon have 
done little more than bring together the best materials 
from their several predecessors. Undergraduates will 
therefore find it a convenient compendium of the current 
marriage literature. 

A chapter on utilizing ‘Parents and Relatives as Re- 
sources” makes a new emphasis. And the authors con- 
sistently recommend the use of marriage counseling 
services for aid in the solution of marriage problems, 
especially in the concluding section on “Resources for 
Strengthening Family Life.” With these chief exceptions, 
this text runs the usual gamut from dating and mate selec- 
tion through marriage adjustment with brief attention to 
child-rearing and “Growing Old Gracefully.” 

The authors make injudicious use of extensive lists and 
figures, drawn especially from Terman’s and Burgess and 
Cottrell’s researches on marital success. It is doubtful, for 
example, that the full list of fifty-seven grievances of hus- 
bands and wives, reprinted from Terman’s Psychological 
Factors In Marital Happiness, adds appreciably to the 
reader's understanding since it is not discussed in the body 
of the text. Facts and figures are not likely to be as- 
similated unless integrated into the argument of the chap- 
ter. 
The chief new information included by the authors 
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consists of the results of a questionnaire filled out by 740 
students in their marriage sections at the University of 
Utah. Unfortunately the authors fail to report the 
characteristics of these students except for sex and marital 
status. No reference is made to such factors as class status, 
religious affiliation, and the place of origin, which un- 
doubtedly affected the responses given. If these are the 
views of middle-class Mormon students from the Rocky 
Mountain states, we ought to know it. Likewise, the 
authors could well have mentioned, in connection with 
their table on frequency of dating (p. 79) that students 
enrolled in marriage classes are obviously a biased sample 
of the general undergraduate population. 

Some of the human interest stories with which each 
chapter begins describe sensational events outside the 

_ realm of personal experience of college students and there- 
fore are of but limited value. 

Building Your Marriage, like many other current texts, 
fails to state explicitly just what it is trying to do. On 
the one hand, appeal is made to a variety of norms: the 
opinions of experts, the practices of the majority of people 
(in unspecified segments of our society), and, thirdly, 
the conventional values of the middle class. On the other 
hand, there is recognition that marriages which violate 
many of these norms may be satisfying to the participants. 
But the inconsistencies implicit in such diverse approaches 
are neither resolved nor recognized. Only when marriage 
texts specify the limited social stratum for which they are 
intended, outline the set of values which they wish to 
apply, and face squarely the necessity that the reader makes 
his own choice among competing values, will they achieve 
scientific maturity. 

Students and teachers will find Building Y our Marriage 
easy to use because of its legible type and "am -end ques- 
tion, projects, and specific references. 

RoBERT O. BLOOD, JR. 
Merrill-Palmer School 


The Folklore of Sex. By Albert Ellis. Charles Boni, New 

York, 1951. Pp. 313. $5.00. 

This book is in a class by itself—an amazing collection 
of material illustrating “American attitudes toward sex, 
love and marriage as these are expressed in popular mass 
media.” It grows out of a huge collection of ‘‘mass media 
extant on Jan. 1, 1950,” including all New York news- 
papers, all plays and motion pictures and musical shows 
playing on Broadway ; all “Hit Parade” (and many other) 
songs; all radio and television scripts available from two 
large networks, all fiction and non-fiction best sellers and 
many widely circulated magazines ranging from the 
Atlantic Monthly and Catholic Digest to I Confess and 
Honeymoon. Altogether 442 items were collected and 
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One result is a fascinating and remarkable array of 
quotations certainly reflecting many common attitudes. 
Perhaps the most significant matter is that advertisers, 
entertainers and others aiming to win public applause or 
sell products appeal to so many unsound ideas and un- 
wholesome attitudes. Here is striking evidence of the 
need for education and a very clear indication of its con- 
tents if we are to build a truly scientific and wholesome 
sex mores. 

As with Kinsey so with Ellis when it comes to interpret- 
ing his data. One finds much to question and disagree 
with. From Chapter 24, Romanticism and Sex, it even 
seems doubtful that Ellis really understands what is in- 
volved in the modern concept of the association of sexual 
relations with love. Even so the book is a must for workers 
in its field. They will find the factual material invaluable 
and draw their own inferences and conclusions from them 
when Ellis fails them. 

Roy E. DICKERSON 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Residence Hall Counseling. By Calvin S. Sifferd, Mc- 
Knight and McKnight Publishing Co., Bloomington, 
Illinois, 1950, Pp. 238. $3.00. 

A comprehensive manual for Residence Hall Coun- 
selors and a reminder that education includes the total 
growth of the student. Especially important to profes- 
sors and class room instructors. Suggests in detail ways 
of organizing a counseling program, qualifications and 
function of counselors, agencies attempting to meet 
various problems, types of problems and ways of evaluat- 
ing the total program, A five-part appendix includes 
residence hall student government, ways of inducing 
students to seek counseling, records and reports with 
samples, and a bibliography. The author is supervisor 
of counseling, Men’s Residence Halls at the University 
of Illinois, and the book credits 34 counselors and head 
residents as collaborators. In a world where man repre- 
sents the question mark before the future and the num- 
ber one problem is how to live together, this approach to 
insights regarding the fine art of group living is a must. 

W. CLARK ELLZEY 

Stephens College 


Understandable Psychiatry. By Leland E. Hinsie, M.D. 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1948. Pp. 359. 
$4.50. 

The author states that psychiatry cannot succeed as a 
treatment procedure until the treated person, with the 
physician’s aid, comes to know as much about his or her 
personality as does the physician. Thus the book is 
addressed equally to the patient and the physician. 

He then proceeds in non-technical terms to a thorough 
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dissertation of our present knowledge of personality de- 
velopment and personality disturbances. His emphasiz- 
ing the fundamental finding that the basic instinctual 
components, love and hate, are the very things by which 
we live in peace or disharmony makes the psycho- 
neuroses and the psychoses take on clearer meaning. 
The general orientation of the book is largely psycho- 
analytic. The case reports are vividly presented and 
interestingly told. Complete with a classification of 
mental disorders and a detailed index, it should prove 
a valuable contribution to non-psychiatric physicians and 
other health workers who need an understandable up- 
to-date concept of psychiatry, as well as to that patient 
who is willing to give time and thought to it. 
VERNON R. DEYounc, M.D. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Sterilization in North Carolina: a Sociological and 
Psychological Study. By Moya Woodside. Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N.C., 1950. 
Pp. 219. $2.50. 

The place of voluntary eugenical sterilization in social 
planning calls for keen scrutiny of what is being done 
as well as timely surveys of what might be done. In a 
subject so readily clouded with emotionally charged is- 
sues both the proponents and the opponents of any 
change in existing folkways may easily mistake their 
own prejudices for the realities of the situation. 
Eighteen months’ close study of the current operation, 
history and broad setting of eugenical sterilization in a 
conservative rural population is here reported against 
the backdrop of the professional concern of a British 
psychiatric social worker familiar with comparable 
European work. 

This highly readable account of expected and un- 
expected outcomes of North Carolina’s 1933 steriliza- 
tion law vitalizes the pertinent facts and figures by quo- 
tations and summaries of interviews with persons con- 
cerned, on such different levels as administrators, doctors 
and social workers and the individuals and families 
offered the remedy of sterilization. These brief items 
dramatize both the momentum of the pull toward wider 
use of this social tool and the elemental push back away 
from anything new. 

In contrast to earlier studies, the interviews here 
reported with forty-eight sterilized married women of 
normal mentality cite a few women as no longer having 
sexual orgasm, though previously they had done so. 
More said their responsiveness had now increased, and 
the greatest number noted no change, other than the 
peace of mind that followed the removal of fear of 
pregnancy in women who for one reason or another 
could not depend on contraceptives. Support is given 
to Hans Binder’s conclusion, from a study of 293 cases 
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in Basle, Switzerland in 1937, that ‘‘sterilization is in- 
advisable for certain types of neurotic patients and is 
also likely to have unfavorable psychological results if 
performed, for whatever reason, on young women who 
have few or no children.” 

Social, economic and personal factors tied up with 
the functioning of North Carolina’s sterilization law are 
traced in enough detail to give a useful picture of the 
difficulties and values attendant upon this state’s eugeni- 
cal undertaking, and suggestions are made as to possible 
improvements. It is concluded that “‘Sterilization can- 
not be promoted in isolation, and the success of the 
program is inevitably linked with the coverage and 
effectiveness of all other health services.” 

A well chosen bibliography of 124 titles, ample 
tables on types of cases handled in this and other states, 
and an adequate index make this book an important 
library item for teachers and counselors in the field of 


marriage and family life. 
Giapys H. GRoveEs 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


The Miracle of Growth. Published for the Museum of 
Science and Industry, Chicago, and the University of 
Illinois Professional Colleges, Chicago. The University 
of Illinois Press, Urbana, Illinois, 1950. Pp. 73. $2.00. 
This volume makes available in book form the famed 

exhibit, The Miracle of Growth, that has drawn the 

favorable attention of millions of persons since it was 
opened to the public at the Museum of Science and In- 
dustry in 1947. The book is beautifully done. The 
format is attractive, the illustrations are clear and simple, 
the text which draws heavily upon developmental ma- 
terjals of Gesell and others is sound in its tracing of human 
development from conception through adolescence. 
Teachers of biology, child development, family relations 
and related subjects will find this a valuable resource. 
EVELYN MILLIs DUVALL 


National Council on Family Relations 


Book Notes 


Homes Build Persons. By Garry Cleveland Myers and 
Caroline Clark Myers. Dorrance and Company, Phila- 
delphia, 1950. Pp. 329. $3.00. 

Dr. and Mrs. Myers, founders and editors of Highlights 
for Children have pooled the wisdom gained in having 
three children and eleven grandchildren, in this book for 
parents and leaders, that “expresses a revolt against the 
prevailing philosophy and practice of excessive self- 
expression.” 

In a straight-forward, down-to-earth way the Myers 
discuss how character and citizenship evolve from train- 
ing in responsibility, self-control and consideration for 
others. An index increases the usefulness of the volume. 
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Education for Responsible Parenthood. By the Research 
Interpretation Service, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
and Health Publications Institute, Inc. 216 North 
Dawson Street, Raleigh, North Carolina, 1950. Pp. 80. 
$.75. 

Family life education guide originally developed in 

Mississippi enhanced by more recent field techniques. 

Printed in 7” x 10” as a manual for members of study 


groups. 


Books Received 


Acheson, Dean, Strengthening the Forces of Freedom. (Se- 
lected speeches and statements of Secretary of State Acheson, 
February, 1949-April, 1950.) U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 

Best, Harry, The Soviet State and Its Inception, Philosophical 
Library, New York City, 1950, $6.00 

Cuber, John F. and Harper, Robert A., Problems of American 
Society: Values in Conflict, Henry Holt and Company, New 
York City, 1951, $3.90 

Kuder, G. Frederic and Paulson, Blanche B., Exploring Chil- 
dren's Interests, Science Research Associates, Chicago, 1951, 
40¢ 

Remmers, H. H. and Hackett, C. G., What Are Your Problems ?, 
Science Research Associates, Chicago, 1951, 40¢ 

Spring, Gerald M., The Return from Babel, Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York City, 1951, $3.50 





Recommended 


Aids to Pastors 








PREMARITAL COUNSELING 


A manual of suggestions giving aims, techniques. Bib- 
liography included. 40 pp. 25¢ 


PASTORAL COUNSELING 
IN FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


A manual for ministers and church leaders to whom 
people come with their domestic difficulties. 96 pp. 60¢ 


FAMILY LIFE 


A selected bibliography covering nine areas of family 
life with 28 sub-headings. Sources and prices given. 
Pamphlets are included. 25¢ 


JOINT DEPARTMENT OF FAMILY LIFE 
National Council of the Churches of Christ 
79 East Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Family Life Education at the Church-Community Level 
(Continued from page 101) 


gtoup of hand-picked prospective instructors who will, 
upon completion of their training, receive accreditation 
from the General Board of Education of the Methodist 
Church to teach courses on the home in leadership train- 
ing schools, summer assemblies, etc. These projects con- 
stitute by far the most advanced step in the develop- 
ment of the program, and their implications for mak- 
ing possible a continuous, and expanding program of 
family life education throughout the Conference are sig- 
nificant. 

Program Expands to State Level. During the years 
in which the foregoing development of family life edu- 
cation within Methodist circles has taken place, many 
ministers and churches of other faiths in North Caroiina 
have shown an increasing interest in similar projects. 
This interest has become sufficiently crystallized and it 
was possible, recently, to establish a commission on 
family life in the North Carolina Council of Churches 
which embraces, on an affiliated basis, practically all the 
Major communions of the state. The commission is 
composed of representatives of the various denomina- 
tions and specialists from the fields of Sociology, Psy- 
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chology, Education, PTA, and other agencies concerned 
with family life. 

The function of the commission is primarily to pro- 
vide consultation services regarding speakers, leaders, 
program materials, to interested groups throughout the 
state. It will also sponsor institutes, radio lecture series, 
the observance of special days and periods, and the pub- 
lishing of a number of articles in the various denomina- 
tional papers of the state. 

It should be said in conclusion that so far as practi- 
cable all phases of the program described above are 
being integrated with the over-all objectives of the 
North Carolina Council on Family Life with which the 
North Carolina Council of Churches is affiliated through 
its Commission on Family Life. 

That the church has been the last educative agency 
to attempt a comprehensive program of family guidance 
has often been pointed out. However, the projects de- 
scribed in this article, limited as they are, give some 
indication that the church is ready to move forward, 
keeping step with all other agencies that are working 
to stabilize and strengthen family life. 
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Abstracts 


SUZANNE T. COOPER 
ALBERT ELLIS 


Stone, Abraham, and Levine, Lena: Group therapy in sexual 
maladjustment. American Journal of Psychiatry, 107:195-202 
(Sept.) 1950. 

Since 1945, group-therapy marriage counseling has been use- 
fully employed at the Margaret Sanger Research Bureau in 
certain selected cases; a review of the Bureau's histories had 
disclosed many marital difficulties “fell into several specific cate- 
gories.” Thirteen “primary complaints” are listed. This paper 
reports the results obtained with eight groups (seventy-two 
women, forty-two men) in which sexual maladjustments were 
treated. Both husband and wife attended the discussions, but 
each with a group of his or her sex. The authors have observed 
the following results: (1) a “loss of the feeling of being iso- 
lated . . . different and inadequate,” (2) release and reassurance, 
(3) insight, and ability to discuss sexual matters more freely 
with husband or wife, (4) awareness that sexual maladjust- 
ments may be caused by nonphysical factors, e.g., personality 
differences, housing conditions, and (5) success of one group 
member encourages others. In conclusion, the authors state, 
“This form of therapy [may be used} for research in. . . 
sexual and other marital maladjustments and {also] in the 
training of students in the problems of marriage and the family.” 


Thompson, Clara: Some effects of the derogatory attitude 
towards female sexuality. Psychiatry, 13:349-354 (Aug.) 
1950. 

Several conceptions of female sexuality resulting from “male 
orientation” are reviewed and questioned. The cultural atti- 
tude that female sexual drive “is not as pressing or important 
as the male” is considered; Thompson believes the ability of 
woman better to conceal erotic excitement has made such 
thinking possible. Also, emphasis in our culture on cleanliness 
has contributed to the derogation of sexuality, especially in 
women. Deprecatory attitudes of our culture hinder women 
from accepting their own sexuality. 


Kroger, W. S., and Freed, S. C.: Psychosomatic aspects of 
frigidity. Journal of the American Medical Association, 
143 :526-532 (June 10) 1950. 

The problem of frigidity is frequently encountered in gyne- 
cology. True frigidity is caused by psychological factors. 
Physiological disturbances with psychological bases may be 
present. Pelvic and perineal muscles contract involuntarily when 
Orgasm occurs; this phenomenon cannot be simulated. The 
gynecologist with some knowledge of psychiatry can meet the 
problem of frigidity more effectively; when the patient, through 
hypnotherapy, “superficial” psychotherapy, or psychoanalysis, 
gains insight into the responsible factors, symptoms will be 
alleviated. The authors outline appropriate preventive measures, 
and acknowledge that “diagnosis and treatment of this disorder 
is in the province of the psychiatrist.” 


Lamson, H. D.: Why ban books on personal problems? 
Journal of Social Hygiene, 36:369-371 (Nov.) 1950. 
Lamson, a professor of sociology, reports that his students 

have frequently encountered “unpleasant experiences in asking 

librarians for books on {his} basic marriage reading list.” To 
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lessen such occurrences, he suggests parent-library associations, 
“in-service” training for librarians, and provision of material 
to “answer honest questions” rather than the “overly timid 
policy” now often practiced. Lamson recognizes the various 
problems facing many libraries in this connection. 


Hawke, C. C.: Castration and sex crimes. American Journal 

of Mental Deficiency, 55:220-226 (Oct.) 1950. 

The results are discussed of castrations performed on “de- 
fective delinquents” at the State Training School, Winfield, 
Kansas. For this study, 330 cases were available, and three 
brief case histories are presented. Hawke believes castration is 
a “remedy” for the “confirmed sex criminal.” He reports the 
following effects: (1) stabilization of many individuals formerly 
“vicious homosexuals,” (2) an average increase of a few points 
1.Q. and a “leveling off” of 1.Q. in some instances where a 
gradual decrease had been observed, (3) an increase in power 
of concentration and in reliability. Hawke also states the 
castrate does not tend to become obese or bald. In inmates 
more than sixteen years of age at the time of castration no 
change in voice pitch occurred. Sexual incapacitation per se 
has not followed; many of the inmates castrated married after 
discharge and “carry on satisfactory sexual relations.” 


Loth, David: Planned parenthood and the modern inquisition. 

Journal of Sex Education, 3:52-55 (Oct.-Nov.) 1950. 

Loth reviews Roman Catholic views expressed in America 
and concludes that “Catholic opposition [to birth control] comes 
down to the distinction between relisnce upon the so-called 
‘safe’ period and reliance upon a mechanical or chemicai con- 
traceptive.” 

Norman Haire, in an editorial following (pp. 55-57), de- 
scribes his experiences with Roman Catholic opposition in 
Australia during the past ten years. 


Steer, C. M.: Effect of type of delivery on future childbearing. 
American Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecology, 60:395-400 
(Aug.) 1950. 

Steer obtained his data from charts of 1,295 women de- 
livered at the Sloane Hospital for Women. He found that 
“spontaneous delivery is followed by further childbearing in 
62 per cent of cases, cesarean section in 52 per cent, and mid- 
forceps in 35 per cent.” 


Johnson, O. J.: Nerve block in painless childbirth. Journal of 
the American Medical Association, 145:401-402 (Feb. 10) 
1951. 

The technique and results of a modification of pudendal 
nerve block employed on 161 women are reported. Johnson 
comments that: 

“The advent of ‘painless childbirth’ or, more appropriately, 
‘childbirth without fear’ when coupled with other advances 
which have lowered mortality and morbidity, can bring a new 
era in obstetrics. The elaborate programs associated with child 
guidance clinics and prenatal classes are available in few cen- 
ters. This lack of facilities can be overcome by any physician’s 
taking the time to explain to the patient having her first child 
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the mechanics of uterine enlargement and expulsion at term. 
In some instances it is possible to allay the fears of appre- 
hensive [mothers] as well. Voluntary relaxation with or without 
the aid of [drugs] reduces to a minimum the discomfort associ- 
ated with normal dilation of the cervix [and makes] the dilation 
more rapid. However there is real pain from pressure of the 
head on the rectum and stretching or tearing of the perineal 
structures. If relief is not provided at this stage, the entire pro- 
cedure of ‘painless childbirth’ is nullified. Satisfactory nerve 
block as described offers this possibility in simplicity . . . [and] 
fits into the armamentarium of any practitioner of obstetrics.” 

Johnson lists 11 advantages, in addition to anesthesia, of this 
method of nerve block. 


Archibald, H. C.: Disturbed child—disturbed family. Archives 

of Pediatrics, 67:128-132 (Mar.) 1950. 

Several “differential points” are listed to aid the pediatrician 
in recognizing disturbed children. Emphasis is placed on such 
a child being “always accompanied by a disturbed mother, who 
exhibits similar characteristics.” Such mothers, Archibald 
warns, may appear as the oversolicitous type. A “vicious circle” 
may develop; the child’s reactions annoy his parents—parental 
retaliation results in further reactions, disliked even more by the 
parents. Disturbed children should have the opportunity to 
“relate” to a mature adult; parents of such children need help 
in becoming mature adults. Manipulation of environment may 
not aid intra-psychic conflicts. 


McKeown, J. E.: The behavior of parents of schizophrenic, 
neurotic, and normal children. American Journal of So- 
ciology, 56:175-179 (Sept.) 1950. 

This “further exploration of the social-psychological aspects 
of schizophrenia” is a study made of 126 rigorously selected 
cases. A heavy incidence of demanding-antagonistic behavior 
was observed in the parents of both schizophrenics and neurotics, 
but was rare among parents of the normals, The heavy inci- 
dence of demanding-antagonistic behavior was observed in both 
parents of a neurotic, and in the parent of the same sex as a 
schizophrenic. Encouraging parental behavior predominated 
among parents of the normals. McKeown employed the follow- 
ing categories of parental behavior: Demanding-antagonistic, 
superficial, encouraging, and protective-indulgent. 


Jones, David: Family service units for problem families. 

Eugenics Review, 41:171-179 (Jan.) 1950. 

Jones reviews and presents examples of some ‘problem 
family” conditions observed by Family Service Units, ‘‘a new 
national voluntary organization’ operating in Liverpool, London 
and Manchester. Causes of the problem family conditions are 
outlined. Jones comments, “In any particular instance the 
causation is complex, and no one cause is usually sufficient to 
bring about the problem family. Generally both environmental 
. . . and personal factors are present .. . the deterioration in 
conditions is closely related to the number of children in the 
family.” The units have developed a program of intensive 
casework; daily visits may be made to a problem family “at 
times of special activity.’ Material assistance, however, must 
be obtained from other sources. To ensure full utilization of 
existing services, children and adults are escorted to the clinics 
and offices of the various bodies with which cooperation has 
been attained. Each unit employs full-time family caseworkers, 
most of whom live at a center that is staffed at all times. Each 
worker is responsible for twélve to twenty-five cases at a time. 
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Psychoanalysis 


FOR TEACHERS AND PARENTS 
by Anna Freud 


“The clearest setting forth of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of psychoanalysis that the reviewer has seen. An 
admirable presentation of the subject.” —Psychoanalytic 
Review. 

“This excellent book demonstrates clearly the funda- 
mental simplicity of basic psychoanalytic ideas and, at 
the same time, the great extent to which the deep fulfill- 
ment of child education depends on factors of resistance 
and repression in adult minds.”’—Journal of Nervous 
and Mental Disease. 

“Comprises a simple and practical exposition of the 
outlines of psychological development in children.”— 
British Medical Journal. 

“These concise and lucid lectures may well serve 
as an introduction to Freudian psychology for the inter- 
ested student and practitioner of medicine.”—Bulletin 
of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

“Useful to teachers and parents who would like to 
acquire a deeper understanding of the fundamental 
instincts which govern the behavior of the young. .. . 
Principles and teachings of Freud are clearly defined 
and supported by numerous case histories.”—Medical 
Times. 

$1.75 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc. 
Dept. 886-F, 251 West 19th Street, New York 11 














One family assisted by the units is described in detail but the 
author believes that “generalization regarding the results of 
treatment is perhaps premature.’ In conclusion, some examples 
of financial savings are cited. 


Jensen, F. E.: Having a baby is a family matter. American 

Journal of Nursing, 50:674-675 (Oct.) 1950. 

After discussing briefly the educational and other prepara- 
tions necessary for ‘natural childbirth,” the author describes her 
experiences as a student nurse with rooming-in at the New 
Haven Unit of Grace-New Haven Community Hospital. She 
believes that rooming-in ‘‘is certainly a step in the right direc- 
tion toward establishing good family relationships,” that it 
presents ‘ideal teaching-learning opportunities,” and that the 
“different pace” enables a nurse to give “ideal” care. 


Wilkes, E. T.: The pediatrist’s role in sex education. Archives 

of Pediatrics, 67:19-28 (Jan.) 1950. 

Wilkes believes a parent competent to do so is the ideal 
person to give sex information to children. To discover what 
parents of his patients were doing, he sent a questionnaire to 
sixty families with children twelve to sixteen years of age. 
Fourteen of: the twenty families returning the query requested 
help from the pediatrist; about one-third wished the church and 
school would help more. Details of parental teaching (type, 
facts, age at which given, etc.) are presented. The author has 
held discussions with groups of four adolescents; these patients 
have been grateful for the help. He feels that the pediatrist's 
explanations are “less apt to be doubted’’ than those given by 
ministers, teachers, or parents. 
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Adds another dimension to the 
consideration of basic concepts 
in family counseling . . . 


DIAGNOSIS AND PROCESS 
IN FAMILY COUNSELING 


Evolving Concepts through Practice 


M. Robert Gomberg and Frances T. Levinson, 
Editors 


Through papers by 13 staff members—caseworkers, super- 
visors, administrators, psychiatrists, research personnel— 
the book reflects current philosophy and practice in the 
Jewish Family Service of New York. Case material is used 
extensively to illustrate marital counseling, parent-child 
relationship problems, the use of psychiatric consultation, 
and the supervisor-worker relationship. 


This picture of one family agency's experience should 
prove valuable in developing the higher standards of 
counseling that grow out of scientifically validated under- 
standing of personality and treatment. $3.75 


Family Service Association of America 


192 Lexington Avenue @ New York 16, N.Y. 











Stendler, C. B.: Sixty years of child training practices. Journal 
of Pediatrics, 36:122-134 (Jan.) 1950. 
Representative articles on child training published during 
a sixty year period (1890-1949) in the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Woman's Home Companion, and Good Housekeeping were 


studied. A detailed analysis of these articles is presented. In the 
1890's and 1900's the methods of child training advocated were 
of ‘‘a highly sentimental approach,” but in work published from 
1910 through the 1930's ‘‘a rigid, disciplinary approach” was 
observed. Emphasis during the 1940’s was on ‘“‘self-regulation 
and understanding of the child.” A change in emphasis from 
development of ‘‘character” to that of ‘personality’ was also 
observed. After commenting on the “implications of the study,” 
Stendler remarks, “What we can do, what certainly needs to 
be done, is to help parents develop insight into their own per- 
sonalities in the hope that they can more intelligently approach 
problems of child rearing. No trend in this direction has been 
noted in the literature examined.” 


Lichtenberg, H. H., and Wolfe, B. R.: Counseling service for 
parents of young children. Journal of Pediatrics, 37:799-806 
(Nov.) 1950. 

Since November 1947, ‘‘an experimental mental hygiene 
counselling service” has been operated in conjunction with the 
pediatric department of Group Health Association, “‘a coopera- 
tive medical group operating as a group clinic,” in Washington, 
D.C. During the first two years of the service, 460 interviews 
were conducted with 318 families. Children discussed were from 
three months to seventeen years old. The counselor, a psy- 
chiatric social worker, did not see the children. The authors, 
in an attempt to ascertain results of the service, sent question- 
naifes to 171 families seen during the first eight months the 
service was available. Seventy-eight families replied. Twenty- 
nine indicated it “had been very helpful,” forty-one that it 
“had been helpful to some extent,” and eight that it “had not 
been helpful at all.” The service attempts to handle “usual con- 
flicts” by “‘short-term guidance”; cases requiring intensive treat- 
ment are not handled. Parents who seem to need them are 
referred to appropriate resources (e¢.g., social agency, long-term 
psychiatric treatment facility). Examples of the problems en- 
countered by the counselling service are presented and discussed. 
The authors hope their paper will “encourage further develop- 
ment of this type of service elsewhere.” 





- Unsolved Problems of the Teacher-Counselor in Marriage Education 
(Continued from page 128) 


been counseled, and in each case by the most competent 
practitioner one can find. A client would have good 
reason to suspect the quality of service he receives from 
a person who doesn’t respect the service sufficiently to 
utilize it himself. 

To recapitulate, while there are undoubtedly those 
individuals who are skilled both in teaching and in 
counseling and can exercise both roles comparably well, 
such individuals seem to be decidedly rare. This grows 
out of the fact that the personality attributes needed and 
the training experiences required are very different from 
one another. In my opinion there are far too many 
individuals trained primarily as teachers, or simply as 
scholars, who with little or no training are dabbling in 
psychotherapeutic work in relation to premarital and 
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marital problems. Irrespective of their good intentions, 
they have the effect of placing the mental health of their 
counselees in serious jeopardy, not to mention their own. 
It is high time something is done about this condition 
and to this end we have suggested a number of ex- 
pedients which ought to be helpful. Unless the counsel- 
ing profession puts its own house in order someone 
else shortly will, with the result that we may have to 
live with an arrangement of furniture which we may not 
find congenial. The mere fact that substandard counsel- 
ing practice has not yet been found out by a great many 
people should not lull us into the complacent view that 
our constituency will indefinitely be content with a 
washboard and tub while other kinds of clients have 
automatic washers. 
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A NEW BOOK 





Predicting Adjustment in Marriage 


A COMPARISON OF A DIVORCED AND A HAPPILY MARRIED GROUP 


Harvey J. Locke, University of Southern California 


Of the many marriage studies published, this book is the first in which a general population sample was 
used. Professor Locke chose to question subjects adjudged by other people to be happily married for com- 
parison with those whose marriages ended in divorce. A total of 929 persons, both married and divorced, 
were interviewed. All interviews were personal. 


The findings of this investigation were carefully compared with other studies, particularly those of Burgess 
and Cottrell and that of Terman. Each chapter concludes with a summary of those factors found to be posi- 
tively associated with marital adjustment. In all cases an attempt is made to indicate what bearing on success 
or failure these factors have. The book is well supplied with charts and tables of research findings. 


May 1951 407 pages $3.50 


“An important contribution to Marriage-Prediction studies, especially in its sampling procedure, its greater 
representativeness, and the comparison of happily married couples with those who had been divorced.” 
Milton C. Albrecht, University of Buffalo 
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spond in that way?” “Dr. Baruch’s new 
iat z MPANY book reveals her fine understanding of 
GINN AND CO A children as they develop.”—Parents’ 
Home Office: Boston Magazine. 

At all bookstores $3.50 
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Just published! 


Youth and Marriage 


By Judson T. Landis and Mary G. Landis 


Designed to accompany Building a Successful Marriage, 
this student manual may be used with any marriage 
and family text. It gives the student an understanding 
of his own marriageability. 


Contents includes: 
self-analysis tests 
questionnaires for student research 
self-analysis term papers to be taken by students 
socio-dramas and role playing exercises 
a complete list of available films, and 
© marital prediction and marital adjustment tests 


July, 1951 320 pp. TH” x 1034” 


Building A 
Successful Marriage 


By Judson T. Landis, University of California, and 
his wife, Mary G. Landis 

Attempting to solve practical problems which students 
face in courtship and marriage, this functional book 
discusses the family as the individual, not the soci- 
ologist, views it. In addition to their own research find- 
ings, the authors present those of other leading 
authorities in the field. The discussion of sex is frank 
and objective without offending the mores. Case his- 


tories, marital prediction and adjustment tests add to 


the effectiveness of the volume. 
Special features: 
e A direct and readable style 


© Outstan chapters on the importance of 
cient, ahd and ome 


© Material tested in lectures and discussions with 


over 7000 students at Michigan State Col 
Published 1948 559 pages 


Beth in the Prentice-Hall Sociology Series 
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THE MARRIED WOMAN 


A Practical Guide to Marriage 
by Gladys H. Groves and Robert A. Ross, M.D. 


A new edition of a celebrated woman’s gh eae to the 
problems and pleasures of married life ons are 
discussed from the rene but com lementary view- 

ints of a ed physician an a modern wife. 

is unique blen of science and practical experience 
has brought understanding and happinest to millions 
of American women. $1.50 


ELEMENTS OF 
PSYCHOANALYSIS 


edited, with an Introduction and Notes by Hans Herma, 
Ph.D., and Gertrud M. Kurth, Ph.D. 
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